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AMERICA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE HARDING ADMINISTRATION 


E simple but solemn ceremony 
which invests the Harding Ad- 
ministration with the guidance and 
trusteeship over this Nation’s po- 
litical and material welfare during the en- 
suing four years, is charged with a profound 
significance that reaches far beyond our 
geographical confines. It touches with pe- 
culiar poignancy the ‘hopes and aspirations 
of the rest of the world—a world still reeling 
from the terrific impact of the Great War, 
groping for new ideals of international un- 
derstanding and civilized intercourse in the 
midst of political and economic chaos. 

After eight years of chafing—and let us 
hope—reflective retirement, the Republican 
Party resumes undisputed control of ad- 
ministrative and legislative machinery. 
During this period the ship of state has been 
sadly buffeted on tumultuous seas and has 
drifted into strange, treacherous waters. 
The mechanism of Government has been 
woefully mangled until there is little salvage 
left. 

Exalted hopes aroused in the breasts of 
European peoples by our contribution to the 
Allied cause and the victory over mili- 
tarism, have given way to despair and re- 
buke because of our abortive foreign policies. 
At home, our constitutional safeguards and 
precepts have been twisted into an un- 
recognizable mass. Destructive preach- 


ments have been tolerated and fostered. 
The Nation’s credit has been squandered 
and business has struggled on, without as- 
sistance from those in authority, to free 
itself from the quagmire of war-time debt, 
taxation and inflation. 

To make a clean sweep of the delusions, 
the wasteful extravagance, lack of method 
and the impotencies of the regime that now 
relinquishes the reins, is the first duty of the 
new Administration. It is equally impera- 
tive that the Harding Administration resist 
the hide-bound, reactionary and “stand 
pat” elements in its own ranks if it is to 
measure up to its responsibilities and op- 
portunities, interpret rightly the mandate 
from the electorate and vindicate the claims 
of the Republican Party as one of achieve- 
ment and advancement. The tremendous 
convulsions of the past six years have ren- 
dered useless many of the cherished pre- 
cedents and traditions of party govern- 
ment, except as they upheld the enduring 
principles of our form of Government. 

Nothing can be clearer than that our most 
pressing problems of both domestic and in- 
ternational concern are intimately related 
to each other. There must be new vision in 
statesmanship and diplomacy. The highest 
type of constructive genius of which the 
American people are capable must be called 
forth. Whichever way we look we find that 
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the United States can no longer be self- 
centered or provincial. There is no such 
thing as “economic independence”’ -for this 
country, however firmly we may try to 
cling to political aloofness from the tide of 
world affairs. 

RS 


CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN 
POLICIES 
EFORE we can hope to maintain per- 
'B) manent leadership asa world power in 
trade, finance and banking, the politi- 
cal and moral influence of the Nation must 
be definitely aligned with the forces that 
honestly strive to build a structure of inter- 
national agreement and justice that shall 
crush the war spirit everywhere and make 
for peaceful progress. Whether through 
some new plan for an association of nations 
or by admission to the League of Nations 
under such modified provisions as shall 
meet our National requirements, the fact is 
that the United States cannot play a lone 
political hand without inviting grave eco- 
nomic reprisal and serious handicap in its 
foreign trade and financial relations. 

The prosperity of this country, the plac- 
ing of business upon a firm, stable basis, the 
economic adjustments growing out of infla- 
tion and war debts, maintenance of exports 
and reduction of tax burdens, are all matters 
that must be dealt with by the Harding 
Administration and Congress from broad- 
gauged international standpoints rather 
than as purely domestic problems. Since 
the Republicans last he'd office, the tariff 
question, which is to be taken up at the 
special session of Congress to be called by 
Harding soon after his inauguration, has 
assumed entirely new aspects. It would be 
fatal to our foreign trade and financial in- 
terests to resurrect the Payne-Aldrich law 
or the old high protective principles. 

The United States has become the chief 
creditor Nation of the world. The foreign 
Governments associated with us in the war 
owe our Government approximately $10,- 
000,000,000 upon which interest payment 
has been suspended with current obligations 
and private advances estimated at an addi- 
tional $6,000,000,000. Europe cannot pay 
us in gold or cash and to raise an embargo 
upon the importation of foreign goods would 
but serve to render our position in interna- 
tional dealings more untenable. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENTS 


EFINITE plans must be arranged for 
I) funding the demand obligations held 

by the American Government against 
Great Britain, France, Itdly and other 
foreign countries. This will help materially 
to adjust foreign exchange rates nearér a 
normal basis and lift the obstruction of 
premiums on dollar exchange which dis- 
courages foreign purchases in our markets. 
We have more than sufficient gold to main- 
tain our gold standard and basis of reserve. 
But we must provide better machinery of 
credits to enable Europe and the rest of the 
world to absorb our surplus farm and. in- 
dustrial products. Such credit machinery 
cannot be created alone through the func- 
tioning of the proposed $100,000,000 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation or 
through the acceptance and trade finance 
banks already operating under the Edge 
law or State laws. The Government must 
put its power back of our business, commer- 
cial and banking interests by early settle- 
ment of tariff, foreign debt, taxation, ship- 
ping and other measures that emphasize 
economic interdependence with the rest of 
the world. 

Deliberations at the recent first Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva and of 
the preceding Allied Financial Conference 
at Brussels revealed only too plainly that 
the United States must help, as a matter of 
self-interest, to bring about greater 
nomic balance between the nations of 
world. 


eco- 
the 
Congress must get away from its 
local constituencies and think in world 
terms. The cry of protectionists against 
Europe ‘flooding’ our markets with goods 
is groundless when the totals of last year’s 
foreign commerce are analyzed. 

Our industrial capacity has been vastly 
increased. Farm products and industrial 
output must find markets abroad if business 
in this country is to be stimulated and main- 
tained on a prosperous basis. If the Ameri- 
can flag is to hold its rightful place upon the 
high seas and American goods are to be con- 
signed in American bottoms, the Govern- 
ment must put a halt to the activities of the 
Shipping Board and wind up the affairs of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation so that pri- 
vate capital and enterprise can get busy. 








TAXES, WAR DEBTS AND 
DISARMAMENT 


AX reduction is intimately bound up 
a in the settlement of our foreign 
policies. The question of disarm- 
ament, regarding which the next president 
proposes to call an international conference, 
is one that must be passed upon if nations 
are to cease bankrupting themselves. Re- 
turn to normal monetary and _ budget 
standards is a long way off when it is re- 
alized that while the war debts of the nations 
increased from $43,000,000,000 in 1913, to 
$212,000,000,000 at the date of the armis- 
tice, the grand total of such debts aggre- 
gated $300,000,000,000 at the close of 1920. 
During this period the world’s stock of gold 
actually decreased about $400,000,000. 

Our own Government last year devoted 
90 per cent. of its total expenditures to re- 
quirements growing out of the war. Out 
of total expenditures of $6,400,000,000 during 
1920 nearly $5,750,000,000 was traceable to 
the last and previous wars and to prepared- 
ness for future wars. Aside from economy 
in civil administration there can be no de- 
cided cut in taxes unless our military and 
naval programmes, which call for over 
$1,600,000,000 for the coming fiscal year, 
are subjected to common sense international 
agreements. Enactment of a National 
budget system should be one of the first 
acts of the special session of Congress to 
be called by President Harding. 

It is impossible to effect a return to 
normal price adjustments, retire war-in- 
flated currencies and establish exchange 
and interest rates upon a firm basis with- 
out the restoration of general peace through- 
out the world and of stable conditions in 
Europe. The companionship of arms during 
the war and the political as well as_eco- 
nomic convulsions following the armistice 
have created a demand for closer co-opera- 
tion between nations. The establishment 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris is a tangible outcome of that 
universal desire to which enduring strength 
and substance can be given only by en- 
lightened political and economic co-ordina- 
tion between the Governments themselves. 
It must be obvious, moreover, that the 
United States cannot afford to stultify itself 
by remaining a mere disinterested spectator 
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in connection with the economic effects from 
the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty 
and the cloud which lurks in the background 
namely, the threat of Bolshevism and of 
the Internationale Commune. 

Lloyd George, the British Premier, aptly 
pictured the situation which establishes a 
world kinship and bears upon our own 
problems as well, when he said in a recent 
address: 


“Now the first thing we have got to get into 
our minds is this: The causes are not peculiar 
to our country. They are something that af- 
fects the whole world. It is not an atmos- 
pheric depression that affects one degree, one 
coast, one country; it girdles the earth—the 
United States of America, Japan, China, 
India, France, Italy, Germany, as well as the 
United Kingdom. The whole world is suffer- 
ing from it. Now it is important when you 
come to think of remedies to get that funda- 
mental fact into your minds so that we should 
not run into remedies that may be applicable 
to one country and not to another.’ 





SLATED FOR SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Andrew W. Mellon, President Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, to whom President Harding has offered the 
Treasury portfolio 
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PRESIDENT HARDING'S CABINET 


SHE best assurance, so far, that the 
iT United States will make amends for 
its misguided foreign policies and ful- 
fill its international engagements with true, 
virile American spirit, is contained in the 
announcement of the selection of Judge 
Charles E. Hughes for Secretary of State 
in the Harding Cabinet. There is no 
American better fitted by training, keenness 
of judgment and breadth of knowledge of 
world affairs, to occupy this most important 
of National réles, next to that of President 
Harding. It is therefore interesting to 
quote the following as Judge Hughes’s con- 
ception of the proper objects of an associa- 
tion or league of independent nations. 
“First, provision for the determination by a 
judicial tribunal of all justiciable questions 
which arise between nations, and the exposi- 
tion and development of international law 
which makes possible the reign of justice ac- 
cording to established principles of right. 
Then, there should be the machinery of con- 
ciliation to deal with questions which are the 
proper subject of consideration and are not 
justiciable; investigation and recommenda- 
tion, the securing of opportunity for “cooling 


off” -and for the influence of friendly advice 


and sound reason. The proposed Covenant 
contains valuable provisions to this end. 
Then there remains the field for international 
co-operation, as it may from time to time be 
Jound advisable, a field constantly widening 
with the demands of intimate intercourse and 
common interests, which may be fostered with- 
out imperiling any nation’s security or in- 
dependence. To secure these ends there should 
be organization for conference, thus securing 
continuity and appropriate investigations 
pending meetings, and the machinery for 
international co-operation undertaken. 

“TI believe that there is no disposition on 
the part of foreign Powers to oppose the 
qualifications or amendments we desire. And 
under a Republican Administration we shall 
be able to retain all that is good in the proposed 
Covenant while we shall adequately protect 
ourselves from what is ill-advised and danger- 
ous, and in a sensible manner we shall do 
our full share in securing, so far as may be 
possible, international justice and peace.” 

President Harding’s determination to 
surround himself with the Nation’s “best 
minds” is clearly shown in the pre-inaugur- 
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ation announcement of the members of his 
Cabinet, including besides Judge Hughes, 
Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Commerce; 
Andrew W. Mellon, as Secretary of 
Treasury; John W. Weeks, as Secretary of 
War; Edwin Denby, as Secretary of Navy; 
Harry M. Daugherty, as Attorney General; 
Will H. Hays, as Postmaster General; 
Albert B. Fall, as Secretary of Interior, and 
Henry Wallace, as Secretary of Agriculture. 
1 =} 
STANDARDIZED STOCK TRANS- 
FER REQUIREMENTS APPROVED 


N this issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine there is published for the 

first time a formula of standardiza- 
tion recently approved by the New York 
Stock Transfer Association to effect a 
greater degree of uniformity governing 
requirements observed by Transfer Agents 
in regard to transfer of stocks and regis- 
tration of securities. The subject of secur- 
ing greater uniformity in stock transfer re- 
quirements has been one of keen interest 
and discussion among transfer agents and 
officers of transfer departments of banks 
and trust companies, not only in New York, 
but also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and other large cities where the 
bulk of stock transfer business is conducted. 
In a number of these cities a local basis of 
standardization of requirements and prac- 
tice has been arrived at. But in view of the 
fact that the problems and scope of opera- 
tions encountered in New York City cover 
the widest range the basis of standardiza- 
tion approved by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association commands general 
interest, especially among banks and trust 
companies in connection with current trans- 
actions and in fiduciary relations. 

The basis of uniformity arrived at by the 
New York Stock Transfer Association is the 
result of a Questionnaire sent to its members 
by the Standardization Committee. The 
questions presented by members were 
tabulated for discussion and the answers in 
their final form as published in this issue of 
Trust COMPANIES were approved at a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Stock Trans- 
fer Association. Efforts are pending to 
bring about simplification of requirements 
in regard to Federal tax rulings. Efforts will 
be made also to nationalize the scope of 
uniform practice. 





SECOND MID-WINTER CONFERENCE OF TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES HELD FEB. 17, 1921 AT THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK, UNDER AUSPICES OF TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 
At this Conference, at which Mr. J. A. House of Cleveland presided, various Committee reports and important topics were discussed which 
will be published in the March issue of Trust Companies Magazine. 
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SECOND ANNUAL MID-WINTER 
TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


HE second annual Mid-Winter Con- 
ference of the Trust Companies of 

the United States, held on February 
17th in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf, 
New York City, afforded opportunity for 
trust company officials from various sec- 
tions of the country to discuss their prob- 
lems in a practical way and to urge forward 
the constructive work of publicity, of co- 
operation with the bar and legislative pro- 
cedure which is being conducted through 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. Mr. J. Arthur 
House, president of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland, again 
demonstrated his talent as a presiding offi- 
cer and in stimulating as well as keeping 
discussion in practical channels. 

The proceedings were full of interest and 
characterized by animated debate at both 
morning and afternoon sessions. These pro- 
ceedings and discussion will be published in 
full in the March issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine. The first topic taken up was 
that of Federal Legislation with Mr. Henry 
M. Campbell of the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit, presiding. Various legislative 
bills affecting trust company operation and 
especially in regard to taxation and “living 
trusts” were discussed. Then followed an 
instructive debate on the subject of co- 
operation with the legal profession. This 
brought out the prevailing sentiment that 
efforts toward co-operation with lawyers 
should be continued and mutual contacts 
cultivated. It was also affirmed that where 
injurious legislation is pending relative to 
“legal practice” and the performance of 
trust duties, that united action should be 
taken locally by trust companies with re- 
gard to the particular circumstances en- 
countered in their own localities. It was 
also insisted that a policy of supine indif- 
ference should not be maintained where 
attacks from lawyers were unjustifiable and 
in the face of conciliatory effort and proper 
practice on the part of trust companies. 

Mr. H. B. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
presided during the interesting discussion 
on the schedule of fees for various types of 
trust company service. Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
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Company, explained the progress of the 
National trust company publicity campaign 
which was also discussed from various 
angles. The concluding topic was on the 


Development of Community Trusts. 
las) 


DEFENDING TRUST COMPANY 
SERVICE 


OTWITHSTANDING the patience 
and the consistent attitude of trust 
companies to placate hostile feeling 
among lawyers and to establish mutually 
helpful relations, there is evidence of a re- 
newal of legislative attacks to stultify trust 
service on the ground of engaging in “legal 
practice.” Massachusetts and California 
legislatures are just now the storm centers of 
such assaults upon trust companies. In 
Massachusetts a State senator has intro- 
duced a bill, accompanied, by the petition 
of a lawyer, the enactment of which would 
forbid trust companies in that common- 
wealth from advertising in any way their 
services as executor, guardian or trustee. 
The bill is vicious and utterly opposed to 
public interests and to the inherent charter 
rights of trust companies. Its enactment is 
extremely doubtful, but its provisions fairly 
indicate the selfishness and short-sighted 
motives of its sponsors who would apply the 
“closed shop” idea to the conduct of all 
business, financial and fiduciary relations 
that require to be safeguarded by ex- 
perience and knowledge of the law. : 
In California the situation has become 
acute and may necessitate appeal to the 
public through the agency of a referendum. 
The circumstances attending the introduc- 
tion of legislation there which would pro- 
hibit trust conipanies from drawing decla- 
rations of trust, wills or even discuss legal 
phases of trusts and wills with prospective 
customers, shows plainly that trust .com- 
pany people must stand courageously upon 
their rights where reasonable concessions 
have been made to the legal fraternity. 
In California, as in nearly all other States, 
trust companies have rigidly observed 
policies that aim to make the lawyer an 
ally and to recognize the prerogatives of the 
legal profession. By joint agreement the 
trust companies of California have censored 
their practices and literature so thoroughly 
that even the lawyers’ committee admitted 
they were not guilty of any objectionable 














practices. There is no demand on the part 
of the trust companies for the privilege of 
appearing in court or acting as counsel for 
itself in an estate which they administer, or 
of giving advice or drawing legal papers for 
their clients in their own personal affairs. 
They have refrained from advertising to 
draw wills but have consistently advertised 
advising people to go to their own lawyers 
for such services. The trust companies 
have, however, reserved the right of draw- 
ing declarations of trust under which the 
company acts as trustee and of discussing 
legal phases of wills and trusts with prospec- 
tive clients. These things are properly re- 
garded as essential to trust service. 

The text of the bill prepared in behalf of 
California trust companies and of the bill 
introduced in Massachusetts to prohibit 
trust companies from advertising fiduciary 
service appear in another part of this issue 

Trust. CompaANtes Magazine. 
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THE END OF “SIMON SWIGISM”’ 
fa QHE collapse of the Tremont Trust 
iy Company of Boston, which was closed 
by the Massachusetts Banking Com- 
missioner on February 17th, not only serves 
as a sweeping indictment against political- 
banking and reckless, irresponsible manage- 
ment but must impress upon trust com- 
pany interests generally, the necessity of 
prohibiting mongrel and unscrupulous mis- 
use of the prestige and good name which at- 
taches to the title “trust company.” 

The Tremont Trust Company is now 
closed and should never be permitted to re- 
sume business. The same may be said of 
the other four trust companies in Boston 
which were closed last fall following the 
spectacular denouement of Ponzi’s get-rich- 
quick scheme. While it is to be regretted 
that innocent but misguided depositors and 
creditors of these misnamed “trust com- 
panies” must face losses, the lesson seemed 
to be needful in Boston. Now that the 
Tremont Trust Company with all its un- 
savory aroma and Simon Swig, its dominat- 
ing figure, have succumbed to a deserved 
fate, it is to be hoped that the elements in 
Boston which yielded to the appeal of high 
interest rates and Bolsheviki banking tac- 
tics, will be more discriminating in the se- 
lection of the banks and trust companies 
with which they make connection. 
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SUCCESS OF TENTH ANNUAL 
TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 


HE tenth annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States on 
the evening of February 17th at the 

Waldorf in New York not only served as a 

renewed expression of the strong bond of 

common interest and fraternal spirit that 
obtains among trust company men. It was 
an occasion which demonstrated also the 
true American’s love of country, his earnest 
desire that this land shall be wisely and 
efficiently governed; that constitutional 
ideals shall be preserved and that the 
patriotic pulse responds to the needs of the 

Nation in time of peace as well as in war. 

The enthusiasm with which constructive 
and courageous statements by Generals 

John J. ‘Pershing and Charles G. Dawes 
were greeted at the banquet is certainly il- 

luminating proof of the genuine concern in 

Government affairs which animates - the 

trust company and banking men of. the 

United States. It was, moreover, emin- 

ently fitting that General Dawes, as head 
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of one of the most successful trust com- 
panies in the Middle West, who rendered 
such splendid service during the war in 
France as a member of General Pershing’s 
staff and as organizer of the system of 
supplies back of the fighting armies, should 
bring home at this particular time, on the 
eve of a change in administration, the war 
lessons of co-ordination and efficiency in 
their application to the conduct of our 
Government’s business. 


NEW REGULATIONS OF INTER- 
EST TO TRANSFER AGENTS 


ORMER regulations with reference to 
the Federal Estate Tax and transfer 

of stock standing in the name of a 
deceased non-resident of the United States 
seemed to confine the duties of the’Transfer 
Agent to merely filing a notice on form 714 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue of the 
District where the corporation whose stock 
was Offered for transfer was located. Some 
discussion, however, had arisen with refer- 
ence to the lien imposed by the Federal Es- 
tate Tax on both resident and non-resident 
estates. It has been maintained by some 


that a corporation or a Transfer Agent could 
not safely transfer any stock either of a 
resident or non-resident without satisfactory 
proof that the Estate Tax had been paid 
unless a release pursuant to Article 100, 


Regulations 37, had been furnished. The 
majority of Transfer Agents, however, 
seemed to have come to the conclusion that 
liability was not sufficiently clear to justify 
them in adding to the already burdensome re- 
quirements the furnishing of a release of lien. 

It had been hoped that the provisions re- 
garding to the transfer of stock with relation 
to the Federal Estate Tax might be simpli- 
fied and therefore additional requirements 
included in Regulations 37 (revised in 
January, 1921, and just released by the 
Government) come as a distinct shock. 
Article 75-A of this late revision states: 
“Whenever a Transfer Agent is required to 
file 60 days’ notice as provided in Article 
74, he shall not make transfer of stock 
standing in the name of the decedent until 
there has been delivered to such Collector 
of Internal Revenue as may be designated 
by the Commissioner, the bond to the party 
to whom the stock is to be transferred with 
a corporate surety in an amount to be fixed 
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by the Commissioner conditioned for the 
payment of the tax upon the transfer of the 
decedent’s estate, not exceeding an amount 
equal to the value of the stock to be trans- 
ferred.” 

By way of caution to Transfer Agents, the 
Government has stated in Article 75: “In 
order to prevent loss of the tax of non- 
resident estates, it is essential that Transfer 
Agents should exercise great care in report- 
ing all transfers of the kind described. Their 
records will be examined from time to time 
by Internal Revenue officers to determine 
whether this regulation is being strictly 
complied with. Failure to file notice in the 
manner prescribed will render the transfer 
agent liable to fine.”’ 


CONFIDENTIAL RELATION OF 
TRUST COMPANY 


INDICATION of the rights and 
duties of a trust company in its deal- 

ings with heirs in its capacity of ad- 
ministrator is contained in an interesting 
decision recently rendered in the case of 
Walsh vs. Walsh, 226 S. W. 236. The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri sustains the trial 
court in dismissing a suit by heirs against 
an administration and others interested in a 
manufacturing company with a decedent to 
recover a certain fund as upon an account- 
ing. Not only was it decided that delay of 
fifteen years in bringing suit debarred the 
action, but the court went into the evidence 
and in effect complimented the defendants 
for the manner in which they had aided the 
complainants and had managed the affairs 
involved. The court said that the trust 
company being administrator and one of 
the individual defendants being president 
of the trust company “occupied a highly 
confidential relation; and neither could ac- 
quire by gift or purchase from the plaintiffs 
any property, belonging to the estate of 
their deceased husband and father, except 
under the most perfect understanding of 
their rights and by their entirely free and 
voluntary act.” This requirement was 
fully met in the opinion of both the 
trial court and all of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court. . The evidence set forth in the 
opinion shows many positive acts of the 


president of the trust company of benefit to 
the heirs. 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Whose selection as Secretary of State under the Harding Administration has 
been received with universal commendation throughout the land 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES GATES DAWES 


President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois in Chicago the guest of honor 
and chief speaker at the Tenth Annual Trust Company Banquet. General 
Dawes rendered distinguished service in the war as Purchasing Agent of the 
American Expeditionary forces on General Pershing’s staff, as a member of the 
Allied Purchasing Board and later as a member of the Liquidation Commission. 
He was thé only American banker to attain the rank of Brigadier-General 
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ESSENTIALS IN STIMULATING FOREIGN 
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TRADE AND 


RESTORING NORMAL INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


WHAT THE PROPOSED $100,000,000 FOREIGN TRADE FINANCING 


CORPORATION WOULD ACCOMPLISH 
FRED I. 





KENT 


Vice-President the Bankers Trust Company of New York, former member of Reparations Committee 


of the Peace Conference and Advisor for the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
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(Epitor’s Note: One of the immediate necessities to give new impulse to American busi- 
ness and industry and to afford outlet for increased capacity and surplus production, is to affect 


nation-wide co-ordination in creating long-term foreign credits upon an investment instead of a 


borrowing basis. 


It is equally essential to maintain commercial honor at home and abroad and 
to obviate the trade disabilities caused by the premium on “dollar exchange.” 


Mr. Kent sets forth 


admirably the present situation in our foreign trade and exchange relations and how valuable 
and far-reaching would be the operation of the proposed Foreign Trade Financing Corporation.) 


The need at the moment for a service such 
as the proposed Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration could extend covers most civilized 
countries. Dollar exchange is at a premium 
the world over, which acts as a deterrent to 
our export trade that will be felt by us in a 
very great way as the export power of Europe 
increases. The reason that such a condition 
has not already affected our export trade in 
a more serious way is due to the fact that 
importing countries have been obliged to come 
to us because countries with depreciated ex- 
changes were not in position to meet their re- 
quirements. 

Australia today can import from Great Brit 
ain much more cheaply than from the United 
States, and from France even more cheaply 
than from Great Britain. A. recent decision 
in Australia which has changed the basis of 
calculating import duties so that depreciated 
exchanges are favored in proportion to their 
discount, has added another large percentage 
to the increased cost of imports from America 
to that which already existed. It can, there 
fore, be expected that as rapidly as England 
and France are able to manufacture or pro- 
duce those things which Australia requires 
that we have been supplying her trade with us 
will disappear until this situation is corrected 


Offsetting the Premium on “Dollar 
Exchange” 


The premium on dollar exchange is due to 
somewhat different primary causes in different 
countries, but whatever the cause in any coun- 
try, such premiums could be offset if America 
made loans to cover the difference in trade 
and other financial operations between it and 


each and every other country. 
wholesale loans could not be 
would be 
would 


Of course such 
made, and they 
destructive in any they 
encourage further importations by 
countries which could never hope to supply 
sufficient exports to pay for them if they were 
allowed to continue borrowing indefinitely. It 
would mean in effect that we were giving 
away our exports, and not loaning them. 

In the certain countries, however, 
such operations would be entirely feasible in- 
sofar as their actual relationship with the 
United States is concerned, for in them dollar 
exchange has gone to a premium because of 
large imports from America for which pay- 
ment has not been made, because the fall in 
the prices of which had _ been 
shipped to the United States on consignment. 
or which the countries in question expected 
to export to the United States, has resulted 
in the receipt, or possible receipt, of a much 
smaller amount in dollars than was expected 
when -goods were purchased in the United 
States, and than is necessary to pay for them. 

As many such countries will be in position 
as time goes on and normal distribution of 
goods returns to fund sufficient dollars to 
meet their requirements, a corporation which 
could undertake such operations would imme- 
diately restore an equilibrium which would 
enable foreign importers in the countries con- 
cerned to pay their bills to American export- 
ers. While such a development would be 
helpful to the American banks which are 
carrying the exporters concerned, it would be 
far more beneficial to the exporters them- 
selves, as it would re-establish their lines of 
credit and place them in a position to go on 


event, as 


case of 


commodities 
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with their business in a normal way. Fur- 
ther, it would enable them to retain the good 
will which they had established in the foreign 
countries, which at present is being dissipated 
because their trade has been stopped. 


What Governs Foreign Exchange Rate 
Fluctuations 


When foreign exchange is not controlled 
by the gold points, and consequently there 
is nothing of an equalizing value that can flow 
back and forth between countries to offset 
seasonal currents of trade, great fluctuation 
in foreign exchange rates is inevitable. When 
added to such a condition trade is constantly 
favorable to one country month in and month 
out for a long period, as has been true be- 
tween European countries and the United 
States, such fluctuations absolutely prevent 
safety in the carrying on of foreign com- 
merce, and someone is obliged to take a chance 
on the action of the exchange markets. For 
eign exchange rates then fluctuate entirely as 
the sentiment of possible traders is exercised 
through their sales and purchases 

A return to normal exchange fluctuations can 
only occur after a series of developments has 
taken place in European countries in the fol 
lowing order, except that they may and natu- 
rally will act simultaneously in most part. 

1. Understanding by labor that those 
radicals who play upon the passions of 
laboring men for their own aggrandizement 
of power are the worst enemies of labor. 

2. That governments get their budgets 
within their incomes, and reduce govern- 
mental waste to a minimum. 

3. That inflation be stopped, and defla- 
tion be started on a reasonable basis. 

4. That where necessary, imports be con- 
fined to essentials until exportable products 
and markets can be created that will enable 
payment for non-essentials as well. 

5. That orderly production be resumed. 

How can the United States help in this pro- 
gram? By example largely. But when it 
comes to the resumption in Europe of orderly 
production, something more is needed. Labor 
may be ever so ready to work, but it can ac- 
complish little without raw materials, tools, 
transportation facilities and food. These the 
United States can and should supply as rapidly 
as credit can be extended safely. Just when 
that time will come depends upon Europe, 
but we have already seen that it may be soon. 


Policy for Foreign Letters 


The granting of credits today for the stimu- 
lation of industry on the basis of present 


prices is, a very different proposition than 
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when government loaned government huge 
sums to be used to purchase goods at such 
high prices that payment in normal times will 
mean the return of many times the quantity of 
goods loaned. It goes without saying that new 
loans will go on top of old ones, considering 
countries as a whole, but it is inconceivable 
that our Government could be so short-sighted 
as to demand payment of the loans due to it 
at a time when payment is impossible, and 
unless private enterprise in America can 
safely loan private enterprise in Europe, gov- 
ernmental loans will never be paid. 

American banking institutions 
all American exports to Europe for which 
payment can be made from current imports 
from Europe and funds advanced for other 
purposes, but they cannot finance such ex- 
ports as must be paid for by future imports 
(arbitrage is of 
covered is 


can finance 


course understood as being 
statement). It is just here 
that a large Edge Act Corporation can step 
in, and by lifting off of the present foreign 
exchange market exchange made by export, 
and carrying it forward to a time when it 
can be paid for by future imports, help our 
foreign trade, both present and future. 


such 


Limitations of Proposed Corporation 


It is here too that we may expect too much 
from the corporation unless we study its lim- 
itations. 

First: It must operate only as it can do so 
safely. 


Second: Its transactions will naturally de- 


velop slowly as its must be estab- 
lished and get in touch with markets and con- 
ditions before it can arrange credits. 
Third: It cannot operate faster 
market will absorb its debentures. 
Fourth: If its total capacity to make loans 
could be exercised, and safely, in one year it 
would not offset our favorable trade balance, 
in view of Europe’s present needs and ability 
to produce. 
Fifth: No 


store the 


agencies 


than the 


human organization could re- 
power of Europe imme 
diately, even if peaceful conditions prevailed, 
which they do not 


buying 


Definite Advantage of Corporation 


Admitting all this does not detract from 
the value of the corporation in the least for 
many reasons. 

First: Europe should not be encouraged in 
the belief that she can obtain loans until she 
puts her house in order and makes them safe, 
and a corporation of this magnitude which 
refused to make advances until assured of 
stable conditions and integrity of purpose on 














the part of borrowers and their countries 
would have a steadying influence. 

Second: Its agencies, once established, 
would enable American trade to keep in touch 
with general foreign markets and conditions 
by means of a business organization, whose 
own success would depend upon its being able 
to do so. 

Third: Its every operation would tend to 
increase the buying power of Europe through 
stimulation of her industries, which would 
help turn the foreign exchanges toward nor- 
mal. 

Fourth: By lifting exchange made by ex- 
ports from a present to a future market when 
imports in payment were available, as already 
stated, help our foreign exchange markets to 
the extent of its operations. 

Fifth: By enabling the exportation of raw 
materials, manufactures and foods beyond the 
power of our banks to finance by short term 
bills. of exchange relieve our domestic mar- 
kets, increase the demand for labor, thus in- 
creasing the buying power of labor, and so 
stimulating domestic production and consump- 
tion 


How the Foreign Trade Financing Corpo- 
ration Would Operate 


The operations of the corporation would be 
unique in certain ways. 

After the capital has been subscribed it need 
not be called until the time is propitious to 
start the corporation, when 25 per cent. of 
the capital must be paid in. Under the law 
as it stands at present not less than 10 per 
cent. must then be called every sixty days until 
the whole amount has been paid in. It is 
contemplated asking Congress to change the 
law so as to authorize the board of directors 
to call the balance of the stock, after the 
original payment of 25 per cent. has been 
made, at such times as they may elect, thus 
eliminating the necessity of requiring the fur- 
ther payments of 10 per cent. each 60 days 
regardless of conditions. 

The corporation, while not engaged in pur- 
chasing short time foreign bills of exchange 
in the United States, might undertake such 
operations in its foreign branches with con- 
siderable profit, and to the great benefit of 
American trade. It is conceivable that it 
might develop quite an arbitrage business 


through carrying title to goods exported from 
the United States to one foreign country for 
manufacture and sale to another foreign coun- 
Such transactions based on through con- 
tracts, so to speak, would enable distribution 
of American products, permit foreign manu- 
facturers otherwise unable to obtain raw ma- 


try. 
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terials to resume business, and secure payment 
from a third country whose currency could 
be converted into dollars. 


Foreign Bills of Exchange 


An exporter should endorse and be held 
responsible for the foreign bills of exchange 
which he sells to his banks. Such bills should 
not ordinarily have more than three months 
to run, and at the most, except in special in- 
stances, six months. The War Finance Cor- 
poration has been reinstated, and can in effect 
loan against foreign bills of exchange under 
certain circumstances having up to five years 
to run, also with the exporter’s endorsement. 
Bills for a few months’ shipments of the or- 
dinary exporter having five years to run, and 
carrying his endorsement, would put his con- 
tingent liability at such a figure that no bank 
would be warranted in giving him credit, and 
once an exporter got into such a condition he 
could not go on with his business until his 
paper had run to maturity and had been paid 
off. 

There are special cases, of course, where 
particular transactions can be and should be 
guaranteed by exporters, even though the 
paper does not mature for some years. In 
general, however, transactions carrying long 
time liabilities of exporters are bad in prin- 
ciple. 


Supplying Dollar Exchange in Foreign 
Countries 


It is contemplated that the operations of 
the $100,000,000 corporation will be developed 
in such manner as to prevent the necessity of 
exporters furnishing their endorsement, ex- 
cept possibly in special cases. This would be 
accomplished by making arrangements in the 
foreign countries to furnish dollar exchange 
against names, guarantees, collateral, or their 
combinations, wherever it can be done profit- 
ably and on a basis of undoubted security. 
Such operations when carried out would en- 
able the foreign importer to obtain dollars 
with which to pay the exporter, which would 
enable the bankers of the exporter to handle 
the bills of exchange with safety, and after 
payment would restore the full credit of the 
exporter without contingent liability. Every 
such operation would free the current foreign 
exchange market from having to absorb such 
bills of exchange, which would have a ten- 
dency to benefit all exporters, whether they 
had a part in the particular transactions or 
not. 

There would seem good reason to believe 
that the War Finance Corporation could func- 
tion in such transactions with great value to 
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all concerned through the purchase of the 
debentures of the $100,000,000 corporation. 

It must be borne in mind that export manu- 
facturers who do a business in small figures 
could only benefit indirectly from transac- 
tions of this nature, except where dollar ex- 
change was created that could be purchased 
by the importers to whom they sell. It is con- 
ceivable that combinations might be developed 
at times that would enable such transactions 
to work directly for the account of smaller 
exporters. In the case of the export in large 
values of a great number of commodities and 
manufactures, such as grain, cotton, coal, 
copper, steel, locomotives, railway supplies of 
all kinds, harvester implements, motors, ma- 
chinery of many kinds, etc., etc., transactions 
giving a direct return could undoubtedly be 
arranged as the need developed. 


Corporation Would Not Compete With 
Banks 


would not compete with 
organized to do a foreign exchange 
business for the purchase of short time foreign 
bills of exchange. There is actually no place 
in the market for such competition, as the 
banks are at present in position to take care 
of such business as effectively as it can be 
done with fluctuating exchange rates. The 
operations of the $100,000,000 corporation, 
however, as time goes on should make it eas- 
ier for the banks to operate, because of ex- 
change being lifted from current markets. 
Again it must be borne in mind that such 
operations, even though helpful, would not be 
reflected in the foreign exchange rates except 
over a long period of time, but the benefit 
would be there nevertheless, and they would 
certainly have a stabilizing effect as transac- 
tions began to multiply, regardless of whether 
it could actually be traced in the rates or not. 
For the good of all concerned it is desirable 
that everything be done that is possible to lead 
us toward a normal situation in foreign ex- 
change, and there is no question whatsoever 
but that the operations of the $100,000,000 
corporation, as soon as they could be carried 
on in any appreciable volume, would have a 
tremendous influence toward that end. 


The corporation 
banks 


Distribution of Goods 


If the $100,000,000 corporation is to be or- 
ganized its stock should be taken in part by 
banks, exporters, manufacturers for domestic 
as well as foreign consumption, and produc- 
ers of all kinds, as the business which it. would 


carry on would benefit all concerned. If 
American banks subscribed for the whole of 
the stock it would be most unfortunate, and 
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should not be done. It would result in tying 
up too much banking capital in long time 
propositions. On the other hand if all indus- 
trial imterests, manufacturing and producing, 
take the stock in fair proportion, the result- 
ing benefit to the country would thoroughly 
justify the banks in doing their part. This 
would seem to be the general feeling among 
bankers, and is the correct one. 

If manufacturers and producers cannot see 
sufficient value to them to warrant subscrib- 
ing for the stock of the corporation, there is 
certainly no reason why bankers should do so. 
On the other hand if manufacturers, producers 
and bankers go into partnership in an organi- 
zation of this kind, they can make it the most 
powerful influence for the good of the for- 
eign trade of our country that is possible un- 
der our law. With its network of foreign 
branches and agencies in every civilized coun- 
try, it would fix the United States permanently 
among the nations as a great commercial 
people, a people who desiring the prosperity 
of all other peoples wished to exchange their 
products and manufactures for those of other 
nations in order that the plane of living of 
all humanity might be raised from suffering 
and hardship to plenty. 


Appreciation of the Late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

After six years of preparation a sculp- 
tured memorial tablet, done by Paul Man- 
ship, in memory of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, was placed on public view by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York 
City of which the great financier was a 
generous patron. The inscription on the 
memorial tablet reads: 


FROM 1871 to 1913 AS TRUSTEE BEN- 
EFACTOR AND PRESIDENT, HE WAS 
IN ALL RESPECTS A GREAT CITIZEN. 
HE HELPED TO MAKE NEW YORK 
THE TRUE METROPOLIS OF AMER- 
ICA. HIS INTEREST IN ART WAS 
LIFELONG. HIS GENEROUS DEVO- 
TION TO IT COMMANDED WORLD- 
WIDE APPRECIATION. HIS MUNI- 
FICENT GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
ARE AMONG ITS CHOICEST TREAS- 
URES. 


The Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
of America has issued a bulletin giving a com- 
pilation of Treasury decisions with regard 
to revenue stamps on interest coupons to- 
gether with typical coupons subject to stamp 
tax and their essential difference from those 
that are non-taxable. 
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STANDARDIZED STOCK TRANSFER AND REGISTRAR 






REQUIREMENTS APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the transfer departments of New 
York City banks, bankers and trust companies 
the requirements and rules of practice quoted 
below were approved to secure greater uni- 
formity in methods of stock transfer and to 
encourage the keeping of securities in regis- 
tered form. Such standardization was ar- 
rived at’as the result of a questionnaire sent 
to each member of the association by the 
Standardization Committee. The question- 
naire was made up from questions submitted 
by members and the result tabulated. This 
tabulation formed the [ discussion 
and together with the answers the Standardi- 
zation Committee worked out the formula 
which was adopted by the association as a 
whole and which is presented herewith. 

Special attention was given by the Stand- 
ardization Committee to the matter of arriv- 
ing on a basis of uniform practice as regards 
the transfer of securities registered in the 
name of a deceased person. Obviously, this 
crystalization of approved method and prac- 
tice will result in the saving of time, labor 
and hazard of losses attendant upon the trans- 
portation of securities to and from the trans- 
fer agent. The New York Transfer Associa- 
tion is also taking up with the authorities at 
Washington the matter of securing simplifi- 
cation of requirements as suggested by prac- 
tical experience and to secure ruling on im- 
portant regulation including the question of 
Federal waiver. 


basis for 


Following is the basis of standardization in 
the form of questions and answers which has 
been approved by the New York Transfer As- 
sociation and which should also be helpful to 
transfer agents in other cities: 

What papers do you require in transfers by an 
executor of securities registered in the name 


of a decedent. 
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Answer: Probate certificate. 


Certified copy of will. 

Waiver of notice re inheritance tax of 
State in which corporation is organized. 

New York State waiver of notice re in- 
heritance tax. 

Court order when necessary according to 
Stock Transfer Guide. 


What papers are required in transfers by an 
administrator of securities registered in the 
name of a decedent. 


Answer: Probate certificate, 


Waiver of notice re inheritance tax of 
State in which corporation is organized. 

New York State waiver of notice re in- 
heritance tax. 

Court order when necessary according to 
Stock Transfer Guide. 

In a transfer by an administrator for any 
purpose other than a sale, within one year 
from the date of his appointment, an affi- 
davit must be furnished by the administra- 
tor stating that all claims against the estate 
prior to those of the transferee have been 
paid or provided for. 


What papers do you require in the event of 
a transfer of securities registered in the 
name of an administrator, thus: “John 
Jones, administrator of the estate of John 
Smith.” 


Answer: Same as No. 2, with additional re- 
quirement of a certificate of appointment 
of recent date, but no waivers. 


In examining a will in connection with a pro- 
posed transfer of securities, what do you 
consider the essential points to be noted? 


Answer: Powers of executors and/or trus- 
tees and whether the will contains any 
restrictions against transfers of the spe- 
cific securities submitted. 
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What do you consider the proper form of 
regstration to indicate joint tenancy? Do 
you permit more than one form of registra- 
tion in this case and if so indicate the ac- 
ceptable form. 

Answer; Recommend: “John Doe and Mary 
Doe as joint tenants with right of survi- 
vorship and not as tenants in common.” 

What do you consider the proper form of 
registration to indicate tenancy in common? 
Do you permit more than one form of regis- 
tration in this case and if so indicate the 
acceptable form. 


Answer: Recommend: “John Doe and Mary 
Doe as tenants in common.” 

Do you permit a form of registration indicat- 
ing alternative ownership, thus: “John Doe 
or Richard Roe.” 

Answer: No. 

Do you permit transfers of securities regis- 
tercd in the name of a decedent, direct to 
an executor or administrator c. t. a. as an 
individual, and if so what, if anything, do 
you require in addition to the answers set 
forth in questions 1 and 2. 

Answer: Yes; but require in addition to 


other papers, affidavit by executor or ad- 
ministrator c.t.a. that all other debts or 


claims against the estate have been paid 
or provided for. 


Do you issue securities in the name of an in- 


dividual using the initials of the given 
names, or do you require one of the first 
names in full. 

Answer: Insist on full first name. 

In a transfer of stock by a trust company 
acting as trustee, do you accept a certified 
extract from the trust indenture showing 
the trustee’s power to transfer, in lieu of a 
certified copy of the entire deed of trust? 

Answer: Require certified copy of the en- 
tire document, 

Do you issue securities inscribed with cour- 
tesy titles such as Mrs., Miss, Dr., Rev. or 
any foreign titles? 

Answer: Yes, for identification only. 


Do you retain recorded documents submitted 
to you; if not what record do you make of 
the same after examination? 


Answer: Recommend that no recorded in- 
strument be kept longer than is necessary 
to make an abstract. The form sub- 
mitted with the initial questionnaire covers 
all salient features. 

How long after the date of certification of a 
probate certificate showing the appointment 
of a fiduciary will you accept a probate cer- 
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tificate for the purpose of transferring se- 
curities registered in the name of a dece- 
dent? 

Answer: Six months. 

In an assignment of securities registered in 
the name of a decedent, where there are 
two or more executors, do you consider the 
signature of one sufficient, or do you require 
either a majority or all to sign? 

Answer: Governed by stock transfer guide. 


The Stock Transfer Guide referred to con- 
tains a compilation of statutes in force in the 
several States of the United States, with re- 
spect to the power of executors, administra- 
tors and guardians to sell or distribute regis- 
tered securities of corporations. The Corpora- 
tion Trust Company, 37 Wall street, New 
York City, who published the Guide are re- 
vising it and bringing it up to date and will 
shortly issue the revised edition which should 
be found most useful to transfer agents, both 
foreign and domestic 


National Trust Company, 


Toronto 

At the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Trust Company, Limited of Toronto, 
Canada, the results of an exceptionally ac- 
tive year were reviewed by General Manager 
W. E. Rundle. The balance sheet showed 
combined assets at the close of the last 
calendar year of $04,390,705, including $84,- 
726,290 in estates, trust, and agency account; 
$4,277,214 in capital account and $5,387,200 
in guaranteed trust account. The paid in 
capital stock of the company is $2,000,000 
with reserve fund of $2,000,000 and special 
reserve of $50,000 for new branches. The 
profit and loss account shows net profits for 
the year after deduction of cost and manage- 
ment, etc., of $252,825, with premium on new 
stock of $375,000 and balance from previous 
year bringing total to $687,440. 

At the annual meeting three new directors 
were elected, namely, Leighton McCarthy, 
K. C., Toronto; Carl Riordon, Montreal, and 
Edward Fitzgerald, Winnipeg. Herbert C. 
Cox, who has been a director for several 
years, was made vice-president. Another 
change was the elevation to the position of 
directors of the members of the Winnipeg 
advisory board of the company, comprising 
Sir Douglas Cameron, K. C. M.G., A. McT. 
Campbell, Kenneth MacKenzie and George 
W. Allan, K.C., M.P., all of Winnipeg. 
The three new directors first named replace 
Justice Britton, Elias Rogers and Alexander 
Bruce, K .C., who passed away last year. 


Limited, of 
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“THE LIVING TRUST”’ FROM THE LAWYER’S VIEWPOINT 


WHY MEN OF AFFAIRS WELCOME THE SERVICES OF MODERN 


FIDUCIARY INSTITUTIONS 


F. H. GOFF 
President The Cleveland Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Nore: It is such sound, reasonable and presentation of indisputable facts as con- 


TNO 


tained in the recent address by Mr. Goff before the Cleveland Bar Association, the substance 
of which appears below, which will serve most effectively to reconcile viewpoints between trust 


companies and lawyers as to fiduciary service for both the living and dead. 


Mr. Goff clearly sets 


forth how the times have changed and how complex problems of modern business demands such 








Times are different now from what they 
were when I came to the Bar. Life was then 
in a simpler key and the problems of busi- 
ness were not so complex. Men become mas- 
ters of their own business. They learn to 
create wealth. But for the most part—and 
I say it advisedly—they lack not only the 
ability, but the time and patience, to care 
for their wealth after it is created. 

When I came to the Bar, the problems re- 
lating to real estate largely had to do with 
drawing deeds or leases from year to year, 
or for a short term of years. You gentlemen 
know what the problems are that have to be 
dealt with nowadays. Then there is the prob- 
lem of making investments and of handling 
securities. For the most part, we used to 
have to deal with notes and mortgages, occa- 
sionally railroad stocks and bonds. Today 
we have the income bond, the convertible 
bond, the debenture bond, the debenture pre- 
ferred stock, the prior lien preferred stock, 
the Series A and the Series B preferred 
stock. I will venture that but few of you 
have kept pace with the yields, the tax ex- 
emption features and conversion rights of the 
various issues of Victory and Liberty bonds. 


Care of Wealth Burdensome 


Business men prefer to devote their time 
to making money, and welcome the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the responsibility for the 
care of the wealth they create to a financial 
institution with ample capital and surplus, 
having an organization of trained experts to 
deal with the problems of real estate, loans, 
investments and taxation. They welcome be- 
ing relieved of these burdensome responsibili- 
ties and are pleased to employ during their 
life,.as it were, a financial secretary or an 


expert services as provided by trust companies in assuming responsibility for the care of wealth.) 


executive or trust committee such as men of 
large wealth like Mr. Rockefeller employ, to 
handle their affairs. 


Fear of Insolvency 


Again, business men have come tq know, 
just as you have, that riches often take wings. 
They fear that they may be included among 
the great number who become dependent in 
old age. They fear that they may not leave 
an ample estate to care for the needs of their 
families. 

A study has been made of the records of 
the Probate Court of Pittsburgh, of Boston, 
of Toledo, of Philadelphia and New York. 
It has been found that over 95 per cent. of 
the estates administered in the Probate Courts 
of these cities are insolvent. 

A mortuary table of wealth, prepared by 
one of the large insurance companies, shows 
that of a hundred boys starting out in life at 
the age of twenty-five, full of health and 
vigor, ambition and hope, sixty-three will 
have passed away by the time those who sur- 


vive attain the age of seventy-five. Of the 
sixty-three, sixty will have died dependent 
upon their children or public charity. Thirty- 


seven will be alive at that period, thirty-five 
of whom will be dependent similarly upon 
public charity, family or friends. 

Business men fear that the wealth they 
accumulate will be lost, just as some of the 
great fortunes made during the war are now 
being lost. Business men are concerned as 
to their own future. They are anxious that 
enough of their. wealth remain to care for 
them in old age, and you will agree, I am 
sure, that there is no more pitiful object than 
a dependent old man who has enjoyed better 
fortune in earlier days. 
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Tested During Life 


There is another reason that induces busi- 
ness men to create living trusts. They com- 
mit at death a trusteeship not only of their 
property but, oftentimes, of their family— 
not legally but in reality—to an institution. 
Increasingly I find they are concerned to know 
the character of the men that are identified 
with the institution they select as their trustee. 
Are they mercenary? Will they be patient 
and considerate with the young and with the 
womenfolk? They like to test and try out 
during their lifetime, and while still possessed 
of full mental vigor, the institution that is 
to serve them in so important a way after 
death. Then, too, they like to have the mem- 
bers of their family, their wives and their 
children, become acquainted with the officers, 
so that they may have a greater feeling of 
security and comfort when they come under 
their care. 


Advantages After Death 


So much for the advantages business men 
find will accrue during their lifetime, and, in 
my opinion, they are very real and very sub- 
stantial advantages. But they do not stop 
with a consideration of these matters. They 
want to know what advantages will accrue 
to their estate and their family after their 
death. 

If the entire estate be trusteed in the man- 
ner I have indicated, you will coincide that no 
administration would be required by the Pro- 
bate Court. The possession, title and control 
of the property is vested in the trustee. Speci- 
fic instructions are given to the trustee as to 
the disposition to be made after death. What 
more remains to be done? Nothing. The 
estate is settled the moment the donor dies. 
What advantages does this afford? It dis- 
penses with delay and expense. It obviates 
annoyance and publicity. These again are 
very considerable advantages. 

It is difficult to go over hurriedly the ex- 
periences I have had in these matters. But 
may I give one, withholding the name? 


Will vs. Living Trust 


One of our leading citizens came to see me 
three or four years ago. He wanted a will 
prepared, and it was drawn as he directed. 
The powers were the same as under a living 
trust. The disposition after death was just 
the same as it would have been under a liv- 
ing trust, but he wanted to keep possession of 
his property during his lifetime. I said to 
him, “It is my duty to tell you that we can 
serve you better in another way.” I then be- 
lieved and still do that it was my duty as a 


banker to tell him how we could best serve 
him, and at least expense. I said, “This is 
not the best service we can render. I know 
what your fortune is. I know what fees will 
come to this company for acting as executor 
of your estate.” It amounted to a great many 
thousands of dollars, and I told him what the 
amount would be. I said, “This expense can 
be saved and you can be continued, if you 
desire, in the enjoyment of your property to 
the extent of having the voting rights of the 
stocks you own, and of having the income 
paid direct to you during your lifetime.” | 
expressed the hope that he would let me 
eliminate this profit to our institution, which 
I told him frankly I would be glad to receive 
if that were his wish. “Well,” he said, “I get 
your idea, but we will let it ride with the will 
for a while.” Shortly -after the will was 
executed, he died, and the things came to pass 
that I had foretold. 


Clients Praise Trust 


Is this kind of service appreciated? Is it a 
worth while service? If not, you, as lawyers, 
will not be interested in the matter I am dis- 
cussing. Iam going to read to you excerpts 
from some letters in my files. These letters 
were written by clients of the bank in answer 
to a request that they give me their opinion 
as to the value of a living trust. 


(Note: Mr. Goff quoted from a number of 


letters rec d from successful men of affairs 
who commend both the principle and opera- 
tion of living trusts as demonstrated by their 
own observation and experience. Mr. Goff 
then sketched some of the provisions of liv- 
ing trust agreements, the powers vested m 
trustees, disposition after death and then dis- 
cussed the problem of disposing of the prin- 
cipal of the estate.) 


The Principal 


Provision having been made for wife, chil 
dren, and grandchildren if desired, care al- 
ways being taken not to violate the statute 
against perpetuities, there is left the problem 
of how to dispose of the principal of the es- 
tate. The query is often put, “What shall I 
do with it?” Often there is not an oppor- 
tunity to prepare carefully a scheme for chari- 
table use. I am pleased to say that men of 
wealth are coming to realize that it is not 
well to their children of an over- 
abundance of wealth. They appreciate, as 
those of us do that had to struggle in early 
life, that the best that is in us has come be- 
cause of the struggle and the fight we have 
had to make. They know that wealth takes 
away ambition and purpose, and is often en- 


possess 
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feebling. They haven’t the courage, after 
rearing children in luxury and idleness, to 
deprive them of the comforts of life, but 
they fear that great wealth, lodged in their 
hands uncontrolled, may not only be misused 
and wasted but work their destruction. 

Mr. Rockefeller says, “The only thing that 
is of lasting benefit to a man is that which 
he does for himself. Money that comes with- 
out effort is seldom a benefit and often a 
curse.” Mr. Rockefeller once told me _ that 
one of his most difficult problems was how 
to provide for his grandchildren without do- 
ing them harm. 

W. K. Vanderbilt, in one of his rare inter- 
views, said, “My life was never destined to 
be quite happy, for it led along lines which 
[ could not foresee, almost from earliest 
childhood. It has left me with nothing to 
hope for, with nothing definite to seek or 
strive for. Inherited wealth is a big handi- 
cap to happiness. It is as certain death to 
ambition as cocaine is to morality.” 

Carnegie said, “The aim of the millionaire 
should be to die poor, and thus avoid disgrace. 
The highest use of great fortune is in pub 
lic work and service for mankind.” 

After all, why should men leave fortunes 
to their children? If this be done from affec- 
tion, is it not misguided affection? Observation 
teaches us that in general it is not well for 
the children to be thus burdened. Neither is 
it well for the State. Beyond providing for 
wife and daughters moderate sources of in- 
come, and a very moderate allowance indeed, 
if any, for sons, men may well hesitate, for 
it is no longer to be questioned that sums be- 
queathed to surviving members of families 
often work more for their injury than for 
their good. 


The Dead Hand in England 


You may ask, what then is to be done with 
whatever residuum may be left after the in- 
come has been yielded up for the benefit of 
one’s family as long as the law will permit it? 
Leave it for the benefit of the community 
where the money was made, and where the 
donor lived? Yes. But that is not always 
easy to provide for. It is not always easy 
to plan and to work out. The withering effect 
of the dead hand often creeps into charitable 
giving. Gifts for restricted charitable use, 
prior to the last century perhaps, have done 
as much harm as good. In the middle ages, 
men of wealth in England tried to perpetuate 
their names by endowing schools; and for 
the most part they were failures. They 
sought to perpetuate their names by endowing 
foundling asylums, which often tended to in- 


crease illegitimacy. They provided that alms 
be given on Saints’ days and holidays, and 
endowed almhouses. But the more that was 
given in this way, the more poor people there 
were, because it was made comfortable to be 
poor. The dead hand made the trustee power- 
less to use the income otherwise than as di- 
rected. 

A commission was established by the Eng- 
lish Parliament in 1873 to correct the abuses 
growing out of some forty thousand so-called 
foundations in England. You have no idea 
to what degree the conceit of men went in 
earlier days. A man by the name of Thomas 
Nash bequeathed fifty pounds, the income of 
which was to be used in paying the bellring- 
ers of Abbey Church, Bath, for ringing bells 
with muffled tone from eight o’clock in the 
morning until eight o’clock at night on the 
14th day of May each year, that being the 
day of his marriage, and during the same 
hours on each anniversary of his death, to 
ring the same bells with cheerful tones, in 
token of his release from domestic tyranny. 


The Dead Hand in America 


And the dead hand is with us just as it 
was in England, though in different forms. 
A man by the name of Bryan Mullanphy, be- 
ing in St. Louis in the early 50's, and seeing 
the hardships suffered in journeys across the 
Great American Desert, created a trust in 
St. Louis that now amounts to something 
like a million dollars, the income of which 
was to be used in helping his compatriots, 
Irishmen, to cross the plains. 

In this city there is a trust that provides 
that a great fortune be divided, for all time, 
among twenty-eight charities, regardless of 
whether they were operated efficiently or not; 
regardless, as time went by, whether they 
were engaged in doing a worth while work 
or not. For all time and through all ages 
the income is to go to the twenty-eight desig- 
nated charities. 

I was called to Lakeside Hospital some 
years ago by a business associate. He said, 
“T am nearing the end, and want you to take 
care of my affairs.” When we came to dis- 
cuss the disposition of this residuum I have 
been talking about, he said, “Divide the in- 
come among four hospitals in proportion to 
the number of patients cared for.”. What did 
he want to do? He wanted to make the in- 
come of his fortune accomplish the most 
good that it could in this community. Be- 
fore the war, one of those hospitals operated 
at a per capita patient cost of ninety-nine cents 
a day, and another at about four dollars a 
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day. No discretion was lodged in the trustee 
to control the disposition of the fund. 

An intimate friend, as he was about to go 
to the hospital to be operated on for a cancer, 
said, “Put my affairs in shape for me.” 
Finally we got down to a discussion of the 
residuum of his estate and I said, “What are 
you going to do with that?” “Well,” he said, 
“let that go to the beautifying of Lakeview 
Cemetery.” Later it was changed to some ex- 
tent. If it had not been, a very large income 
would have been devoted for all time to the 
beautifying of a burial place. Again, the 
dead hand. 

(Note: Mr. Goff then set forth how the 
Community Trust plan shaped itself in his 
mind as a result of studies made abroad and 
at home and defined the operation and pur- 
pose of the Cleveland Foundation.) 


Public Service Through Trust Companies 

We all of us strive to find some durable 
satisfaction in life, and often we get well to 
the end of life before we find the durable satis- 
faction that satisfies our ambition. Might I 
say, limited in the ability to create wealth 
as I have been, I find the greatest pleasure 
and the highest joy in trying to persuade my 
fellow men who are burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of this residuum, 
whether large or small, to leave it where for 
all time it may work for the upbuilding and 
uplifting of this community. Personally, I 
believe that institutions like individuals, owe 
a duty to serve the communities in which they 
exist. Trust companies, as I view it, are 
charged with the responsibility of being help- 
ful in gathering up for the use of the com- 
munities they serve, the wealth that goes to 
waste, and to serve in this way without taint 
of self-seeking—by which I would not wish 
to be understood to mean without compensa- 
tion, for gratuitous service soon 
synonymous with poor service. 

Such service of the community introduces 
an elevating and spiritualizing influence in 
an organization, which makes for higher 
ideals, and the highest ideals are needed in 
an institution that aims to serve both the 
living and the dead. 


becomes 


Buffalo Trust Company Increases Capital 


During the seven years of the present 
management of the Buffalo Trust Comapny 
its asests have increased from $3,000,000 to 
$18,000,000 and for the third time in this 
relatively brief period it has been expedient 
to keep pace with the growth of business 
by increasing capital stock. Authority has 
recently been given the Buffalo Trust Com- 
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pany to increase its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 and at the current price of 
stock the surplus will also be increased to 
the amount of $1,375,000. The first time a 
new issue of stock was marketed the quota- 
tion was $175 a share, the second time $200 
and the current issue will be $300. 

Another recent announcement of the Buf- 
falo Trust Company is that of the election 
of Charles R. Robinson, president of the 
Niagara Metal Stamping Co., as vice-pres- 
ident of the bank. This is the second honor 
to come to Mr. Robinson this year, he hav- 
ing recently been elected president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Rob- 
inson has actively assumed the duties of 
his new office. 


Plans to Fund or Convert 
Allied Debt 

One of the most imperative duties demand- 
ing the early attention of President Harding 
and his Secretary of the Treasury will be to 
secure definite adjustment of the debt owed 
to the United States by the Allied govern 
ments which amounts to $10,115,597,148 in- 
cluding interest payments in arrears since 
May, 1919. These loans made- during and 
since the war to foreign 
the form of promissory 
although the provisions of the Act under 
which they were authorized empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convert the cer- 
tificates into gold bonds, no actual steps 
have yet been taken to bring about settlement 
aside from preliminary pourparlers with rep- 
resentatives of the British Treasury 


governments are in 
demand notes and 


Various plans have been urged to refund 
or convert the Allied debt to the United States 
aiming to render such obligations applicable 
to the reduction of our public debt through 
exchange for Liberty bonds, for reduction of 
taxation for relieving the ex- 
change and export credit situation. President 
Harding has stated that “it will be one of the 
first duties of the incoming Administration to 
put the debt into the form of definite obliga- 
tions bearing reasonable rate of interest so 
that they may be negotiated and the proceeds 
used to reduce our own burdensome debt.” 

A plan advanced by the Republican Public- 
ity Association is to procure the prompt ex- 
change of all evidences of foreign indebted- 
ness in the Treasury into long-term bonds 
with fixed maturity date, bearing interest at 
not less. than 5 per cent. per annum and in 
denominations that will make them easily 
salable to the general public; procure the 
funding of all interest due and secure early 
agreement as to cash payment of interest. 


basis 
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DUTY OF TRUSTEES AS TO AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUMS 


AND ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS ON BONDS 
AND SIMILAR OBLIGATIONS PURCHASED 


ABOVE OR BELOW PAR 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND LAW OF THE QUESTION 


FREDERICK VIERLING 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prevailing investment conditions create a 
present interest in questions touching the 
amortization of premiums paid and accumu- 
lation of discounts allowed on bonds and sim- 
ilar obligations, purchased at a price greater 
than par (at a premium) or at a price less 
than par (at a discount). With highest grade 
bonds now being purchased by trustees at a 
discount, the question of duty of accumulat- 
ing discounts has become acute and no doubt 
will be submitted to the courts shortly for 
decision, as have question as to duty of trus- 
tees to armortize premiums. 

It requires no demonstration to establish 
the fact as to a bond purchased at par, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, payable 
annually, upon which interest was paid regu- 
larly until maturity, and upon which the prin- 
cipal was promptly paid at maturity at par, 
that the bond was a net 6 per cent. investment. 
It is usual for interest on bonds to be paid 
semi-annually. Mathematically the payment 
of annual 6 per cent. interest, in semi-annual 
installments of equal amount, is payment at 
a slightly higher rate than 6 per cent. interest 
annually, since the present worth of half of 
the annual interest, payable at the end of six 
months, is greater in amount than the present 
worth of such payment if due at the end of 
the year. 

Purchases of bonds at a premium or dis- 
count are made according to prices or bases 
shown in tables known as bond tables. Bond 
tables are a practical necessity in the pur- 
chase and sale of bonds at a price other than 
par. Such tables take into consideration the 
present worth, at the time of purchase, at 
compound discount, of the future payments 
of interest and principal to be made on the 
bond. Bond tables indicate what price above 
or below par must be paid for a security, hav- 
ing a designated number of years to run, bear- 
ing a designated rate of interest, payable peri- 


odically, to net the investor a desired rate of 
income at compound interest; or what rate of 
income, at compound interest, a security will 
net the purchaser, purchased at a stated price 
above or below par, the security bearing a cer- 
tain rate of interest, payable periodically, the 
security having stated number of years to 
run. 

Where the interest on a security is payable 
annually, tables based on annual interest pay- 
ments should be used. Where the interest is 
payable semi-annually, tables based on semi- 
annual interest payments should be used. On 
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Company of St. Louis 
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bonds with interest payable annually at 6 per 
cent., the tables are based on the ratio of 1.06 
once a year, and on semi-annual interest pay- 
ment 6 per cent. bonds the tables are based on 
the ratio of 1.03 twice a year. Because of 
these differences in ratios, between annual and 
semi-annyal: interest payment bonds, the re- 
sults of present worth calculations are not 
the same, and differences in values are bound 
to appear. 


Determining Book and Market Value 


Where a bond is purchased at a premium 
or discount, the income earning of the bond 
will be affected by. the amount of premium 
paid or discount allowed. If such investment 
is made by the trustee of an estate and under 
the terms of the trust the income is to be paid 
to one beneciary for life (designated life 
tenant), and, on the death of the life tenant, 
the principal of the estate is to be transferred 
to another (designated: remainderman), it be- 
comes legally important that“proper accounts 
be kept of the investment and that the ac- 
counts be fundamentally and legally correct, 
so that the true legal net income on the in- 
vestment is paid to the one, and the true legal 
principal of the estate is kept for the other. 

3onds in an estate have two values: first, 
the book value, based on cost and amortiza- 
tion of premiums or accumulation of dis- 
counts;~ second, the market value, which 
changes with the market. Good bonds, held 
until maturity, are paid at par, as assumed 
at the time of purchase, whether purchased 
above or below par. Meanwhile they may be 
affected by market conditions, but suck 
changes are not considered by trustees, and, 
of course, bond tables ignore such fluctua- 
tions. 

The correct method of writing off pre- 
miums or writing up discounts is gradually, 
by charging or crediting to premiums or dis- 
counts each year a proper amount, so that at 
maturity the security will stand at par, the 
amount at which it will be paid off. This 
process is designated as amortization of pre- 
miums or accumulation of discounts. The 
depreciation by loss of the premium, and the 
appreciation by gain of the discount, are not 
considered depreciation or appreciation of 
property, but as affecting the income of a 
bond only, because purchased on a basis that 
such depreciation or appreciation will cer- 
tainly take place during the life of the bond, 
and, therefore, to be charged or credited to 
the income of the trust account; whereas 
technical depreciation or appreciation would 
fall on, or inure to the benefit of, the remain- 
dermen, because theoretically beyond the con- 
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trol of the trustee. If, during the life of any 


bond purchased, the trustee should sell the 
same at a price other than the amortized pre- 
mium value or the accumulated discount value, 
then the difference between such value of the 
bond and the sale price would, as a loss or 
gain, affect the remaindermen, as technical de- 
preciation or appreciation of property. 


Maturity Basis of Securities 


In the purchase of securities, it is impor- 
tant to know whether the securities selected 
may be called before maturity, as call before 
maturity will affect the income rate, based on 
the expectation that the bond will run 
to. maturity. If a high rate security, hav- 
ing twenty years to run, be purchased at 
a premium of 20 per cent., then the pre- 
mium is required to be amortized, so that 
approximately one-twentieth is amortized each 
year; whereas, if the bond be subject to call 
in five years, and be called at the end of five 
years for payment, then the amortization of 
the premium would have to be at approxi- 
mately the rate of one-fifth each year, greatly 
depreciating the income basis of the bond. 
On the other hand, if a low rate security, 
having twenty years to run, be purchased at 
a discount of 20 per cent., then the discount 
is required to be accumulated at approximately 
one-twentieth each year; whereas, if the bond 
be subject to call in five years, and be called at 
the end of five years for payment, then the 
accumulation would end in five years and be 
at the rate of one-fifth each year, greatly in- 
creasing the income basis of the bond. 


Writing off Premiums and Discounts 


If the trustee mentioned purchase at 110 a 
bond for $1,000 par value, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, having ten years to run, the bond 
would cost the estate $1,100. Each year the 
trustee would collect $60 as interest on the 
bond, and during the ten years would collect 
total of $600 as interest. At maturity he would 
receive the $1,000 principal of the bond, that 
cost him $1,100, and thus apparently lose 
$100 premium paid. Deducting the premium 
loss of $100 from the $600 interest received, 
would leave $500 as the apparent earning of 
the bond, or 5 per cent. The net income on a 
semi-annual interest payment bond on the 
basis stated would approximate 4.70 per cent. 
If at the same time the trustee should pur- 
chase at 90 a bond for $1,000 par value, bear- 
ing 4 per cent. interest, having ten years to 
run, the bond would cost the estate $900. 
Each year the trustee would collect $40 as in- 
terest on the bond, and during the ten years 
would collect total of $400 as interest. At 
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maturity he would receive the $1,000 princi- 
pal of the bond that cost him $900, and thus 
apparently gain the $100 discount allowed. 
Adding the discount gain of $100 to the $400 
interest received would make $500 as the ap- 
parent earning of the bond, or 5 per cent. also 
in the case of the second bond. The net in- 
come on such a bond, with interest payable 
semi-annually, would approximate 5.30 per 
cent 

Premiums or discounts may be written off 
(a) at once at time of purchase of the secur- 
ity, (b) at one time on collection of security 
at its maturity, or (c) gradually from time 
to time during the life of the security. 

If the premium paid on a bond be written 
off in full at the time of purchase by the trus- 
tee, the effect will be to require the life tenant 
to pay in advance the amount of the premium 
and before such payment is legally due. This 
would be unjust to the life tenant, and, where 
the amount invested is considerable, may 
cause hardship on the life tenant, by suspend- 
ing for some time the payment of other in- 
come, because of the sudden large charge to 
income. Should the life tenant die before the 
maturity of the bond, then the life tenant 
would have been charged part of the pre- 
mium fog which the life tenant should not be 
held liable. If the discount allowed on a bond 
be written up in full at the time of purchase 
by the trustee, the life tenant will receive 
credit in advance for the amount of the dis- 
count and before such discount has accrued. 
This would be unjust also, as the life tenant 
would then receive credit for income before it 
was earned. Should the life tenant die before 
the maturity of the bond, then the life tenant 
would have received credit as income of that 
part of the discount that had not accrued be- 
fore death of the life tenant, and the remain- 
dermen would have cause to complain. 

lf the premium paid on a bond purchased 
by the trustee be not written off until maturity 
of the bond, and the life tenant survive until 
such time, then there would be a charge of 
the amount of the premium against income 
that would affect the life tenant suddenly, and, 
if the amount be considerable, cause embar- 
rassment to the life tenant until the amount 
be made up from other income. As the life 
tenant would have received an over-payment 
of income in the meantime, the life tenant 
could not legally complain at the adjustment, 
although the income would be unexpectedly 
affected. Should the life tenant die before the 
maturity of the bond, then the over-payment 
of income to the life tenant would become an 
item for which the remaindermen could hold 
the trustee. 


If the discount allowed on a bond be not 
written up until maturity and collection of the 
bond, if the life tenant survive until that time, 
then the life tenant would suddenly receive 
a delayed increase of income to which the 
life tenant was theretofore entitled from year 
to year, but the final payment would adjust 
the matter, although the life tenant would 
have had cause of complaint against previous 
withholding of the accruing discount from 
year to year. Should the life tenant die be- 
fore maturity of the bond, then the life tenant 
will not have received credit for the discount 
accrued and earned to death of the life tenant, 
and the executor or administrator of the life 
tenant could claim the amount from the trus- 
tee, as against the remaindermen, and the trus- 
tee will be liable therefor. If none was 
claimed by the legal representative of the de- 
ceased life tenant, and if the amount of the 
accrued discount shall have been paid to the 
remaindermen, then the remaindermen will 
have received over-payment by the amount 
involved, and that would not be legal. 


Level Basis Plan 


The premiums paid on a bond purchased 
for invesment, or the discount allowed there- 
on, may be amortized or accumulated on what 
is known as the level basis plan; that is, a 


proportionate part may be written off or on 
each year during the life of the security. In 
the case of a bond having ten years to run, 
on the level basis plan, one-tenth would be 
written off or on each year, so that at the 
end of the ten years the bond would stand at 
par value. Such plan is practical and readily 
understood, but is not accurate, especially in 
case of long time bonds: as during the first 
few years the amount reserved to cover the 
premium paid on a bond would be too great 
and during the last few years the amounts 
would be too small; while, on bonds pur- 
chased at a discount, the reverse would be 
the case. Except in case of bonds having a 
long time to run, and except in case of large 
amounts of bonds in an estate, the level basis 
plan of amortization of premiums or accumu- 
lation of discounts gives substantially correct 
results, although not exact. 

The preferred method of amortization and 
accumulation is the scientific method. By-the 
latter method the income basis of the bond is 
determined from the bond table at the time 
of purchase, and is the basis on which to 
carry the bond to maturity. From.year to 
year the amount of interest received on cou- 
pons over the income basis of the bond is set 
apart and taken as a partial payment of pre- 
mium on the bond and as ceasing to bear in- 
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terest, and the exact unpaid principal and un- 
paid premium only is considered as bearing 
interest at the income rate. Also, from year 
to year the accruing discount is taken as in- 
creasing the investment in a bond which is at 
a discount, the income basis of the bond being 
maintained, but the amount of income in- 
creasing with the increase in the amount taken 
as invested in the bond. 


Ascertaining Interest for Fractional Period 


It is the custom, when a security bearing 
periodical interest runs fer a fractional period 
over a regular period, to take from the proper 
bond table the value just short of the last 
period and then average the fractional period 
according to the time over, using for the pur- 
pose of average the next value beyond the 
fractional period. While the custom is uni- 
versal, it is not accurate, and the fractional 
value shown cannot be checked arithmetically. 

A better method is to use an annual or 
semi-annual bond table, for the exact number 
of annual or semi-annual periods the security 
has to run, and take the value shown; then 
ascertain the interest to accrue for the frac- 
tional period on the value shown, at the in- 
come basis of the bond, and add to the value 
taken from the table. But even the last 
method is not exact. The most exact method 
is to take from the bond table the value shown 
for the full periods the bond has to run; next, 
calculate interest to accrue on bond for frac- 
tional period at contract rate and add to value 
taken from bond table; next, from a supple- 
mentary true discount table ascertain present 
worth of $1 for the number of days in the 
fractional period; next, multiply value of 
bond shown in bond table with aforesaid in- 
terest added by present worth of $1 in true 
discount table, and product will represent true 
value of bond with interest for whole time to 
run; except interest accrued from last interest 
payment date to date of purchase, not taken 
into consideration. 

The error in the universal custom may be 
pointed out by illustration, to wit: With a 
security, netting 6 per cent. interest, payable 
annually, having three years and two months 
to run, the ratio of the interest rate for the 
three years is 1.06, to which the table is 
planned; but for the two months period (1/6 
of a year), the ratio of the interest rate is 
1.01, and not according to the plan of the 
1.06 table. 

While altogether unusual, yet it may be in 
the contemplation of the seller and buyer of a 
bond that the purchaser shall receive interest, 
on the income basis of a bond, on the amount 
of accrued interest paid at the time of pur- 
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chase to the date of payment of the first ma- 
turing interest coupon. If so, then an addi- 
tional calculation is necessary, namely: To re- 
duce the amount of accrued interest due to its 
present worth, considering that the accrued 
interest paid will be refunded with the first 
maturing interest coupon. 


Conflicting Decisions as to Amortization of 
Premiums 


The question of the amortization ‘of pre- 
miums paid on bonds purchased by trustees 
has been before the courts of various States 
numbers of times and the conclusions reached 
do not coincide. All courts primarily en- 
deavor to give effect to the clear intent of the 
person creating a trust, as to amortization, as 
expressed in the instrument or will ¢reating 
the trust. 

(A) In a Connecticut case the trustee 
bought securities at a premium and it was 
held that the trustee ought to withhold from 
the life tenant annually such part of the in- 
come as by proper investment would create a 
fund equal to the premium paid. 

(B) In an Massachusetts case the 
loss of premium value of bonds bequeathed in 
trust was placed on the remainderman; and 
loss of premiums paid by the trustees on bonds 
purchased by him after the death of the testa- 
tor was also placed on the remainderman. In 
a later case in the same State the court held 
that on collection of interest on bonds pur- 
chased at a premium the trustee should deduct 
a sufficient sum from the income of the life 
tenant to make good to the remainderman the 
amount of premium paid. And in a case in 
he same State, subsequent to the two cases 
mentioned, the court placed the loss of pre- 
mium on the remainderman; apparently re- 
ceding from the second case and going back 
to the ruling of the first case. In the last 
case the court did not attempt to reconcile the 
two prior cases. 

(C) In a New York case, overruling older 
cases in point, the court held the loss of pre- 
miums paid on bonds falls on the life tenant, 
basing the decision on the ground that pre- 
miums on bonds are paid to purchase an in- 
creased rate of interest. In the same State 
it is held, if bonds are bequeathed in trust, 
then the loss of the premium value falls on 
the remainderman. 

(D) The courts of New Jersey require 
trustees to amortize premiums paid on bonds 
purchased by them. 


early 


(E) In a Wisconsin case, where a trustee 
invested trust funds in bonds at a premium, 
the court held he should restore to the corpus 











of the estate, from the interest on the invest- 
ment, the amount of premiums paid. 

However, there are cases in Pennsylvania, 
holding that loss of premiums paid by a trus- 
tee on investments in bonds should be charged 
to principal of the estate, and not amortized 
against the income. See Penn-Gaskell’s Est., 
208 Pa., 346. While, in Kentucky is a case 
holding that a trustee need not concern him- 
self as to premiums paid or discounts allowed 
on investments by the trustee; that such mat- 
ters balance hemselves. See Hite vs. Hite 
(93 Ky., 257). 

The writer has not found any case where 
the courts have passed on the question of the 
accumulation of discounts on bonds purchased 
by a trustee. That question is less apt to 
arise, as trustees should prefer premium in- 
vestments, on account of the fact that the true 
income can readily be paid out of coupons on 
such bonds (the collections on such coupons 
being in excess of income payments) while 
on discount bonds the collections on coupons 
are not equal to the true income on discount 
bonds, and the excess must be made up out 
of other funds in the estate. 


Duty of Trustees as to Amortization 


As above shown, the question of amortiza- 
tion of premiums has been definitely decided 
in numerous cases. If it be the duty of trus- 
tees to amortize premiums, of course it is 
wrong to fail to accumulate discounts. As 
stated, bonds are sold and purchased on in- 
come bases shown in bond tables. Such tables 
are calculated on the principle that both dis- 
counts and premiums must be considered as 
affecting the income basis of bonds. Since 
bonds are purchased on the basis of bond 
tables, and thus on the principle that the pre- 
miums are to be amortized and the discounts 
accumulated from year to year, it is not jus- 
tifiable for a trustee after a purchase to ig- 
nore the basis of the purchase and not amor- 
tize premiums or accumulate discounts an- 
nually, 

The accrual of discounts from year to year 
on an investment, philosophically, is an in- 
come earning on the investment, the same as 
the actual collections on interest’ coupons. 
Paying the accrued discount from year to 
year to the life tenant does not encroach on 
the principal of the estate, and it is the prin- 
cipal only that must be preserved for the 
remaindermen. Withholding from the life 
tenant from year to year part of the interest 
coupons, to cover the annual diminution of 
the premium, is necessary to protect the prin- 
cipal of the estate. 
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While some trustees at no time pay any 
attention to the question of premiums or dis- 
counts on investments, some trustees amortize 
premiums only, some trustees amortize pre- 
miums annually, but only give credit for ac- 
crued discount at maturity of the bond and 
collection of principal. We insist that the cor- 
rect method is to adjust both premiums and 
discounts from year to year. 

While there is no legal requirement on 
individuals or corporations generally to amor- 
tize premiums or accumulate discounts on in- 
vestments (except insurance companies and 
banks in several States), yet it seems advisable 
that individuals and corporations do so, to 
ascertain real income earnings on their bonds. 


Profits Other Than Investment Income 


It is the rule that profits other than income 
earning on investments should go to the credit 
of principal of a trust estate, being consid- 
ered as in the nature of a profit by appre- 
ciation. This certainly is true in the case of 
a bond not redeemable before maturity and 
purchased by a trustee at a price and subse- 
quently sold at a higher price. In the event 
a bond is issued to mature at a fixed period, 
with a provision that the obligor may call 
such bond before maturity at some fixed 
bonus above par, on purchase by a trustee of 
such a bond the trustee cannot presume that 
the bond will be called before it is payable 
and he must make the investment on the 
basis that the bond will remain outstanding 
until it matures. 


If the bond is purchased at a premium, the 
principles for amortization of the premium 
should be applied, and from interest period 
to interest period the cost of the bond in the 
account of the trustee should be adjusted 
accordingly, until redemption of the bond ac- 
cording to provisions for its call before ma- 
turity. If the call is upon an interest pay- 
ment date, the proceeds of the last coupon 
collected are adjusted on the usual amortiza- 
tion basis of the bond, and the proceeds of 
collection of the principal of the bond. with 
call bonus thereon. are credited to principal 
of the trust estate. If such proceeds with 
bonus are more than the then amortized cost 
of the bond, as carried in the account of the 
trustee, a profit by appreciation to the princi- 
pal of the trust estate is the result, or, if less 
than such cost, a loss by depreciation is the 
result. If the call is made between interest 
periods, the proceeds of the interest accrued 
from the last matured interest coupon should 
necessarily be adjusted on the amortization 
basis for the fractional period. 
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Determining Value Under Various Forms of 
Bequests 


Under a bequest of specific bonds the face 
value of the bonds is determined by the tes- 
tator as the principal of the estate to be held 
in trust for the remainderman, notwithstand- 
ing the market value is above par or below 
par, and the life tenant is generally entitled 
to the income on the face value of the speci- 
fic bonds, at the contract rate of the interest 
thereon. In case of a residuary bequest, if 
the residue should consist entirely or in part 
of bonds held by the testator and having a 
market value above or below par, on receipt 
of such bonds by the trustee for a life tenant 
and remainderman, the question at once arises 
whether the life tenant should receive inter- 
est at the contract rate on such bonds, or 
should the trustee in his accounts enter bonds 
included in the residuary bequest at their mar- 
ket value and consider such value as the cost 
to the trust estate of such bonds, and on the 
basis of such value amortize part of the pro- 
ceeds of the interest coupons thereon as col- 
lected from time to time or accumulate the 
discount. 

In the opinion of the writer such amortiza- 
tion or accumulation should be made. In the 
distribution of the bonds to the trustee they 


are necessarily distributed by the executor at 
their market value and received by the trus- 
tee at such value, instead of their par value. 
In case of the specific bequest of bonds, the 
testator is conclusively presumed to have fixed 
the amount and kind of securities upon which 


the life tenant is to receive the interest as 
income. In case of a residuary bequest, the 
rule is that the life tenant, from date of 
death of testator, is entitled to the net income 
on the clear residue when ascertained. 

To determine the value of the clear residue 
of the estate, any bonds and shares must be 
taken at their market value at the date of 
death of the testator. A share of stock hav- 
ing a market value of $200 per share would 
not be taken at its par value of $100, unless 
specifically so directed. No more should a 
bond be taken at par, if its market value is 
above or below par, unless specifically so di- 
rected. If the residue of an estate consists 
entirely of cash and is bequeathed to a trus- 
tee, and if soon after the date of death the 
cash is paid over to the trustee for investment 
and is invested in bonds at a premium or dis- 
count, it is clear that the principles of amorti- 
zation or accumulation should be applied for 
the protection of the remainderman. 


It seems to the writer to follow, if the 
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residue consists of bonds invested in by the 
testator, that the bonds should be received at 
their cash value, unless there is an express 
direction of the testator to the contrary. 


Impartiality Between Remainderman and 
Life Tenant 


Suppose, pursuant to authority, a trustee 
one day after the receipt of bonds under a 
residuary bequest sell such bonds at their 
market value, the sale being presumed to be 
on an interest payment date of the bonds, so 
no question of accrued interest is to be con- 
sidered, would not the trustee credit the pro- 
ceeds of sale to the principal of the trust 
estate and hold the amount in principal for 
the remainderman? There would be no ques- 
tion as to his duty in so doing. Any invest- 
ment of the trust funds thereafter would be 
upon the basis of the principal so fixed 

Should not the principal of the trust es- 
tate be fixed at the same amount, in a case 
where there is no sale of the bonds, as well 
as in a case where a sale is made? The 
writer answers, yes: that as a matter of prin- 
ciple the law should not leave the fixing of 
the amount of the principal of an estate to 
the chance of a sale of bonds by the trustee; 
that impartiality between the remainderman 
and life tenant requires the bonds to be taken 
at their cash or market value at the death 
of the testator, in the absence of an express 
direction of the testator to the contrary; 
since the bonds are to be taken at such value, 
that impartiality between the remainderman 
and life tenant requires amortization of the 
premium or accumulation of the discount, so 
that the life tenant will receive all of the 
net income on the value of the bonds at the 
taking effect of the bequest, but no more or 
less, and the remainderman, on the termina- 
tion of the life estate, receive the full value 
of the state bequeathed, but no more or less. 
In such case, any profit by appreciation or 
loss by depreciation, in the event of a sale 
of the bonds by the trustee at a price other 
than their amortized or accumulated value, 
should be credited to or charged against the 
remainderman, and by the trustee entered in 
the principal of the trust estate, as is required 
in case of bonds purchased by the trustee. 

The following reported cases are opposed 
to the view of the writer, above mentioned; 
they are based on the presumption, if bonds 
pass to a trustee as part of the residue of an 
estate, that it must have been the unexpressed 
intention of the testator for the bonds to be 


(Concluded on page 197) 
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An admirably conceived nation-wide cam- 
paign has been inaugurated to sell the coun- 
try on the trust company idea, and to im- 
press upon people of moderate as well as 
larger means the advantage of the services 
offered by corporate fiduciaries. This cam- 
paign is logically designed to develop present 
and prospective business, especially for trust 
departments. 

To obtain the best results it is essential 
that trust companies take a long view 
of the future; to be sufficiently imbued 
with the idea of building for the future and 
to pay especial attention to the develop- 
ment, from raw material, of the potential 
trust company patron, the large and profit- 
able customer of the future. Trust com- 
panies must be eager to co-operate with men 
of moderate means, realizing that if they 
work with them while they are developing 
their estates they will have their confidence 
and loyal friendship; and will, as a matter 
of course, become charged with the profit- 
able duty of continuing in the management 
of such estates long after the demise of 
their founders. 


Catering to Owners of Small Estates 


Wonderful opportunities present them- 
selves to trust companies in every com- 
munity to become builders of estates. That 
means that trust companies must cater to 
owners of small estates, especially in the 
larger cities. It is well established that the 
investment shark doesn’t overlook him. But 
service that conserves and enhances the 
estate of the man of wealth, while living, 
and safeguards it to his family after he has 
passed on, is the very service that the little 
capitalist, the comer, needs. The men “on 
the way” to financial achievement will get 
there by the most direct route if imbued 
with the trust company idea. 

The success of the national publicity cam- 
paign will depend chiefly upon the attitude 
and far-seeing policies of the trust com- 
panies. The prosperous villager, the well- 
to-do farmer, the small merchant and manu- 


facturer will read this advertising, will send 
for the literature offered, and will become 
convinced. Then the next step will be for 
some trust company, somewhere, to en- 
lighten the newly created prospect in detail 
and sell him the service fitted to his indi- 
vidual needs. 

Then will come the work of classification, 
Naturally, those people will be sifted out 
first who are in a sufficiently advanced stage 
of property ownership to be an interesting 
object of consideration for the trust com- 
pany under whose observation they chance 
to come. In this sifting process trust 
companies should give careful attention and 
avoid turning away those who, at first 
blush, might not be deemed of sufficient 
financial calibre to challenge interest. 


Turning Away Potential Prospects 


For example, potential trust company 
business would be turned away if the fol- 
lowing should transpire: 

A coming business man in a metropolitan 
city will read this advertisement and will 
feel the urge of putting his affairs in the 
best of shape to pass on. He will enter, 
hesitatingly, the carved portals of a great 
trust company; he will ask the policeman 
where to go for the service described in 
the advertisement which influenced his 
presence there. In his turn he will gain the 
ear and meet the appraising eye of an of- 
ficer. 

“IT have a modest estate,” he may say, 
“what inducements can you offer me to 
name your company as executor under the 
will I propose to have drawn?” 

“Inducements? We can’t undertake to 
handle modest estates. There would be no 
profit in it. We only seek large ones.” 

Behind him, and next in turn, will come 
a professional man of something more than 
sufficient earning power. “I have in mind 
creating a trust for my wife, which will 
make her independent of my current in- 
come.” With directness, for time is pre- 
cious here, the pointed question: “How 
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large?” “Oh,” the reply, “I can’t create 
such a trust all at once, but I hoped you 
would let me make a start with some invest- 
ments I have and add to it at intervals.” 

“Can’t take anything less than $50,000, 
and nothing in it for us, really, at that. We 
don’t cater to small estates.” 


Helping to Create an Estate 


A great field of new business opens up 
before trust companies which appeal not 
only to the man who “has arrived,” but 
which will do teamwork with the man who 
is seeking ways to organize his investments 
and to create an estate. A trust company 
in New York, or in any other large city 
that makes it a policy to encourage those 
who are at the threshold of achievement, 
or well on their way, will have, 10 years 
hence, a valuable business. If it pays now 
to handle large estates, why will it not pay 
later, to help develop modest estates into 
large ones? 

Every commercial bank harbors unprofit- 
able small accounts because it appreciates 
that in many cases it is entertaining angels 
unawares. Every savings bank encourages 
people to start modest accounts, knowing 
that they will be handled at a loss, in the 
hope that enough of these accounts will 
grow to profitable proportions. 


Planting the Germ of the Trust Company 
Idea 


Thus, there is a vast field for trust com- 
panies which place their services and facili- 
ties at the command of men in whom the 
germ of the trust company idea has been 
planted by the National publicity campaign 
but who may not be classified at present as 
a profitable prospect. Human contact and 
the spirit of co-operation should enter here 
as a factor in helping a man to creat the 
nucleus of an estate and to demonstrate to 
him in a practical way the invaluable serv- 
ice that a trust company has to offer. 

It is not the immediate business that will 
render the publicity campaign most produc- 
tive, but the contacts that are established 
with those who will appreciate the assis- 
tance that a trust company can render in 
helping him to build up his estate. When 
small trust companies can render to the 
common people the facilities held up to 
their view in the nation-wide trust campaign, 
there will be vast sums saved to inexperi- 
enced heirs; and the earnings of the present 
generation will be a greater bulwark for the 
next. 


Important Merger Completed at Toledo, 


The Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo, O., which was recently 
formed by the merger of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the Guardian Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank began business with a capital of 
$1,400,000, surplus of $700,000, deposits of 
approximately $20,000,000 and resources of 
$24,000,000. S. D. Carr for many years at the 
head of the Commerce, continues as chair- 
man of the board. R. B. Crane is president 
and E. H. Cady, president of the 
Guardian is first vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee. Other vice- 
presidents are W. L. Ross, G. W. Walbridge, 
E. C. Edwards and E. G. Kirby. H. P. Caves 
is secretary and W. L. Lamb, treasurer. 

Extensive alterations in the bank’s offices 
to be completed about April ist will greatly 
enhance space and convenience. The quarters 
now occupied by the R. R. Administrative 
offices, measuring 60 x 19 feet are being an- 
nexed and will form the officers’ quarters, to 
include private offices for the higher execu- 
tives. Extensive additions to the lobby space 
on three sides will greatly facilitate the con- 
venience of the public. The second and third 
floors will be occupied by the various working 
departments of the bank. 


former 


Crescent City’s New Sky-Line 


The American flag was recently unfurled 
on the highest point in New Orleans, the com- 
pleted steel structure of the new banking 
house of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. It marked the placing of the last steel 
beam in the big structure which will tower 
above all other buildings in the city. The 
last rivet was driven by Vice-President Fred 
W. Ellsworth. The tower of the new Hibernia 
building is 350 feet above the level of the 
sidewalk, which will make it rank with the 
tallest buildings in the country, even with 
many of the larger structures that go to make 
up the sky-line in New York. The building 
covers approximately half an acre of ground, 
in the half square at Union, Carondelet and 
Gravier streets. 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company has been 
named treasurer of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

The Federal International Banking Cor- 
poration, recently organized in New Orleans 
has already received applications for more 
than $17,500,000 in loans to facilitate exports 
from Southern ports. 
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TENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


OF 


THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 


The virile, inspiring address by Brig.-Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, the chief speaker of the 
evening, and the presence of Gen. John J. 
Pershing, the commander-in-chief of the 
\merican army, brought forth patriotic 
demonstrations at the tenth annual ban- 
quet of the Trust Companies of the United 
States at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on the evening of February 17th, which 
vividly recalled the spirit that dominated 
this nation during the height of the great 
war. It served also as an occasion to trans- 
late the lessons of co-ordination of com- 
mand and equipment among the Allied 
armies in France to the problems of our 
wn Government, especially as relating to 
economy and greater business efficiency in 
the conduct of Federal departments. 

The banquet was held, as on previous 
occasions, under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers’ 
\ssociation. The attendance of officials of 
trust companies, banks and invited guests 
brought together an assemblage that was 
perhaps the most representative of Ameri- 
can financial and banking interests of any 


similar gathering held in New York this 
winter The reservations taxed the ca- 
pacity of the spacious, flag-draped banquet 
hall of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Mr. Edmund D. Hulbert, president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and president of the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago, presided as toastmaster, and after 
a few preliminary remarks introduced the 
speakers of the evening, calling also upon 
Gen. John J. Pershing. The following were 
seated at the speaker’s table: Capt. B. F. 
Caffey, Col. William Weigel, Mr. W. A. 
Sadd, Mr. Elliott C. McDougal, Mr. F. D. 
Underwood, Mr. Haley Fiske, Mr. Albert 
H. Wiggin, Gen. Robert L. Bullard, Hon. 
Benjamin Strong, Judge Charles F. Moore, 
Mr. Edmund D. Hulbert, Gen. Charles G. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Dawes, Gen. John J. Pershing, Mr. Julius 
Kruttschnitt, Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, Mr. 
Charles H. Sabin, Mr. Paul Warburg, Hon. 
George V. McLaughlin, Maj. J. G. Queck- 
meyer, Maj. George C. Marshall. 

Those in attendance were literally “car- 
ried off their feet” by the forceful and 
inspirational utterances of the chief speaker 
of the evening, Gen. Charles G. Dawes, who 
was scheduled to speak on the subject of 
“Taxation and the Reduction of Govern- 
ment Expenditures,” which is published in 
the following pages. In his description of 
the problems encountered in France in 
bringing about united command of the 
Allied armies and especially in applying the 
example afforded by co-ordinating supplies 
and equipment in the rear, which was the 
task entrusted to General Dawes as a mem- 
ber of General Pershing’s staff and head of 
the Supply Division, the speaker visualized 
some of the dramatic and crucial events of 
the great war in a way that aroused pro- 
longed enthusiasm. General Dawes also 
dwelt upon the grave tasks of reconstruc- 
tion of finances and of Federal Adminis- 
tration that confronts President-elect Hard- 
ing. Particular unction was given to his 
references to the contribution of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces to the Allied cause 
because of General Dawes’ vigorous de- 
fense of the American army a week or two 
previous before a Congressional committee. 

Although, not scheduled as a, speaker on 
the program, General Pershing readily re- 
sponded to Toastmaster Hulbert’s request 
“for a few words” in the course of which 
the leader of the American army in France 
rendered tribute to General Dawes’ services 
The last speaker was Judge Charles F. 
Moore, of New York, who mingled some 
excellent philosonhy and wit in discussing 
the subject of “Dollars and Sense,” con- 
cluding with some apt words as to the valu- 
able services performed by trust companies 
in safeguarding wealth. 
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EDMUND D. HULBERT 
President Trust Company Division, A. B. A. and President, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, who was Toastmaster at the Tenth 
Annual Banquet of the Trust Companies of the United States 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS AT TENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 


President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association and President 
of The Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago 


Ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association and welcome guests: 

After what we have been through in the 
past year, it is good to get back here to New 
York and see the old cohorts all together 
once more—Uzal McCarter, John W. Platten, 
and all the rest—unscathed and unterrified. 

After the experiences of the last six years, 
I think it has been demonstrated, if any dem- 
onstration was necessary, that the trust com 
panies of the United States are ready and 
able to bear their full share of public bur- 
dens and responsibilities. 

I wish to refer especially to the non-com- 
mercial trust companies, many of whom, when 
the call of patriotism came, joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve system at considerable sacrifice. 
Now, naturally many of them are consider- 
ing the advisability of dropping out, and I 
hope strongly that something will be done to 
make it to their advantage to remain. 


Federal Reserve Amendment 


You remember that when the Aldrich Cur- 
rency Plan was formulated, it contained a 
provision that in times of emergency, to be 
determined by the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Reserve banks should be permitted 
to loan money to member banks on their own 
obligation, secured by such collateral as the 
Federal Reserve banks were willing to accept. 

For some unknown reason that clause was 
not incorporated in the present Federal Re- 
serve Act, but I noticed with much satisfac- 
tion that the Comptroller of the Currency a 
few days ago, in making his final report, 
recommended that the Federal Reserve Act 
be amended to include this provision. Now, 
I think in justice to Mr. John Skelton Will- 
iams, it should be said that this recommenda- 
tion was probably not actuated by any over- 
powering partiality to trust companies or 
State banks—it was probably and undoubted- 
ly actuated purely in the interests of public 
welfare; and I hope we will all, collectively 
and individually, do all we can to see that 
this legislation is passed and this amendment 
incorporated in the Federal Reserve Act. 
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Introducing General Dawes 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, in introducing 
our guest of honor, | want to tell you a little 
unpublished American history. About thirty- 
five years ago Mr. Dawes hung out his shin- 
gle in Lincoln, Neb., as a young lawyer. His 
claim to fame at that time was that he was 
the son of Brigadier-General Dawes of the 
Civil War, whe before he was twenty-seven 
years of age commanded the famous Iron 
3rigade. Since then, he has acquired fame on 
his own account. Among other things I be- 
lieve he is the only man in the United States 
who ever acquired a reputation for profanity 
overnight. 

At about the same time that Mr. Dawes lo- 
cated in Lincoln, Neb., a young West Point 
graduate, Lieutenant Pershing, located in the 
same town, attached to the University of 
Nebraska. In those days, you remember, 
West Point graduates were considered a kind 
of an ornamental superfluity—nobody knew 
just what we would do with them. Of course, 
everybody knew we would never have an- 
other war, and so they used to send them 
around to State universities. I never knew 
exactly what they did there. I suppose they 
gave some sort of military drill to the stu- 
dents, which was thought to be about all the 
preparedness we needed at that time. 

Those two young men became friends. 
Whether those things are accidents, or the 
working of Divine Providence, nobody 
knows; but when those men met thirty years 
afterward on the battlefields of France, that 
old friendship had results. General Pershing 
at that time was confronted with perhaps the 
most difficult problem that any American 
commander ever had to face—the problem of 
transporting and maintaining an army 3,000 
miles from its source of supplies, with trans- 
portation pretty well shot to pieces, and being 
more shot to pieces every day. There were 
ships enough to transport some troops, but 
not enough to transport both troops and sup- 
plies. 





In that emergency General Pershing turned 
to his old Lincoln, Neb., friend and made him 
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chairman of the General Purchasing Board 
for the Army, and gave him orders that the 
supplies for the army must be secured largely 
in Europe. That was a Napoleonic order. 
Supplies must be obtained in a country which 
had been supposedly stripped to the bone by 
three years of warfare—a country dependent 
largely upon the United States for its own 
supplies. But military orders have to be 
obeyed, and the record is that for the first 
seven months entered the war, 80 
per cent. of all the supplies consumed by our 
expeditionary forces were obtained in Europe. 

That enabled General Pershing to use all 
the available shipping for the transportation 
of troops. It enabled us 
our shipbuilding 
twelve months 


after we 


to catch up with 
program, so that within 
from that time we were land- 
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ing on the shores of 
troops a month. 


Europe nearly 300,000 
There may be differences as 
to whether or not that was a determining fac- 
tor in turning the scales of war, but that that 
was the determining factor in maintaining the 
honor and the prestige of the United States 
among the nations of the world there can be 
no question. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
great happiness in presenting to you one of 
our own number, the president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, who will speak 
to us on the question of “Taxation and Re- 
duction of Government Expenditures”—Gen- 
eral Dawes. (Gencral Dawes greeted 
with cheers and applause. See address on fol- 
lowing page.) 
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HONORARY COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS OF THE TRUST 


COMPANY 


The attendance of officers of trust com- 
panies and banks from out-of-town was ex- 
ceptionally large at the tenth annual banquet 
of the Trust Companies of the United States 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
February 17th. Many of the trust companies 


and banks of New -York City had reserved 


tables for their officers and guests. 
mittee on Arrangements was composed of 
the following: Gordon Abbott, chairman of 
the board, Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frank W. Blair, president, Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich.; Mortimer N. 
3uckner, president, New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Edmund D. Hulbert, presi- 
dent, The Merchants’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Albert A. Jackson, vice- 
president, Girard Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Alvin W. Krech, president, Equit- 
able Trust Company, New York; Edwin S. 
Marston, president, Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company, New York; John H. Mason, presi- 
dent, Commercial Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Edwin P. Maynard, president, 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, New 
York; Uzal H. McCarter, president, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; Isaac 
H. Orr, vice-president, St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; John W. Platten, 
president, United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York; Seward Prosser, presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Charles H. Sabin, president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York; Solomon A. Smith, 
president, The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Lucius Teter, president, Chicago 


The Com- 


BANQUET 


Trust Company, 
Webb, president, 
New York. 

Among the guests from out-of-town were 
Charles H. Bissikummer, Albany Trust Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y.; Frank W. Blair, Union 
Trust Company, Detroit; John E. Blunt, Jr., 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; S. M. Hann, Fidelity Trust Company, 
Baltimore; M. H. Grape, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore; Arthur Reynolds, Conti- 
nental & Commercial National of Chicago; 
Lucius Teter and W. F. Hopkins, Chicago 
Trust Company; M. A. Traylor, First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago; A. H. Day, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company; J. Francis 
Day, Utica Trust & Deposit Company, and 
W. I. Taber, Citizens Trust Company, Utica; 
Uzal H. McCarter and Charles H. Imhoff, 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J.; L. H. Gethoefer, Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Jackson and Geo. H. Stuart, 3d, Gir- 
ard Trust Company, Philadelphia; William P. 
Gest, and W. G. Littleton of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of Philadelphia; J. R. 
McAllister, Franklin National Bank; John H. 
Mason, Commercial Trust Company; Jos. S. 
McCulloch, Union National Bank; F. F. Spel- 
Market Street National Bank; A. V. 
Morton and Henry Tatnall, of Philadelphia; 
John G. Lonsdale, National Bank of Com- 
merce, and Frank O. Watts, First National 
Bank of St. Louis, and H. L. Standeven, Ex- 
change Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla. 


Chicago, IIL; 
Lincoln 


Alexander S 


Trust Company, 


lissy, 
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TAXATION AND REDUCTION OF GOVERN- 


MENT EXPENDITURES 


LESSONS OF CO-ORDINATION DRAWN FROM THE GREAT WAR 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES 
President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 


(Address at the Tenth Annual Banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United States.) 


I am very glad to be introduced to you 
tonight as a banker. During the last week I 
have commenced to think that perhaps I was 
somebody else. For the first time, judging 
by my mail, | am beginning to be popular, 
and therefore I think there must be some- 
thing wrong with myself. An allusion has 
been made to the fact that I indulged in pro- 
fanity the other day over at Washington, and 
I think there is a sort of a general atmos- 
phere of expectancy here this evening on that 
account. I know my decision not to indulge 
in that reprehensible practice tonight will not 
be especially satisfactory to the ladies; | found 
that out over there where some of them were 
present, but I want to tell them why I am 
not going to do it. 

My dear old mother, who is now seventy- 
eight years of age, shortly after my appear- 
ance over there, wrote to my wife. She had 
read the headlines reporting my testimony, and 
she said, “It occurred to me then, that so far 
as my son Charles was concerned, I had 
spared the rod and spoiled the child.” “But,” 
she said, “as I read on further and found 
that he was defending the American army, 
I realized how great his provocation was, but 
| hope the occasion will never arise again.” 

When I speak upon this subject of the re- 
duction of taxation and Governmental expen- 
ditures, and our Governmental system, and 
especially when I say what I must say during 
the evening about some of these demagogic 
rats, who for the last fifteen years have been 
nibbling away at the foundations of constitu- 
tional government in the United States, I 
hope my lady friends will make the proper 
interpolations, although I cannot express my- 
self fully in my speech. 


Lessons Drawn From the War 


I am going to draw a good many lessons 
from this last war. You may have heard of 
it, some of you—sometimes I doubt it. As I 
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said to that committee the other day: put 
General Pershing in one part of town and 
“Fatty” Arbuckle in the other, and it is a 
close question who would have the biggest 
job—it is not a close question. “Fatty” would 
have it. 

It is a fact, the whole country, the whole 
people, the whole world is suffering from a 
sort of nervous reaction from these great 
events, and everybody is thinking of the war 
in terms of some personal consequence to 
himself, or in terms of some prospective per- 
sonal consequence to himself. Whereas the 
fact is that today this heedless and thought- 
less generation is living in the greatest period 
of history since the world began, a period 
which for a thousand years will be studied as 
the one in which the greatest cataclysm con- 
fronted the people of the world which had 
ever confronted them, in which many 
million sank to their death. It will be 
studied because in this generation and time 
in which so thoughtlessly and heedlessly live, 
there have been changed the currents which 
will affect human life and its progress for all 
the ages to come. I have no apology in draw- 
ing upon some of the lessons which we 
learned in that war, as the world will draw 
them for hundreds of years, and a few of the 
great generalizations which are coming out of 
the war are already being discussed in foreign 
countries. 

One of those generalizations is the tremen- 
dous and the necessary loss of hundreds of 
thousands of precious lives and billions of 
material and wealth, because of a failure to 
have a joint military command at the front 
of the Allied armies in the first year of the 
war, instead of the fourth year of the war. 
And that weakness of human nature, that 
weakness in the pride of nations, which 
brought that great calamity upon the Allied 
armies and upon the cause of civilization in 
that unnecessary loss, was so strong that it 
was not until the fourth year of the war, when 
Great Britain after that offensive of March 
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2ist, faced its utter annihilation, that it bent 
its proud spirit and yielded its sovereignty to 
the central command under Marshal Foch, 
one of the greatest soldiers of the ages. 

I am making this speech in the first place 
because I love Mr. Ed. Hulbert. I wouldn't 
have done it for anybody else. The second 
reason is that in my position over there, under 
the great American Commander-in-Chief, 
John J. Pershing, it was my business with 
his authority and under his authority to co- 
ordinate separate services of the army and 
bend them into a common purpose and plan; 
and as representing him, with the different 
governments and armies, I learned something 
about human nature. I learned something 
about the individual which I had never known 
before, and which is directly in point of any 
discussion of the best means of reforming 
this disgraceful, decentralized condition of 
business, which our Government has endured 
ever since its foundation. 


Reformation of Government Business 
Systems 


First, let me say a few words to show how 
important is this question of the reduction of 
taxation, which can-only be secured effective- 
ly through a reduction of Governmental ex- 
penses, through a proper reformation of our 
business system. 

The Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year 1921 estimated that the ordinary expen- 
ditures of the Government would be $4,851,- 
000,000. In that estimate, he includes, for the 
Post Office Department only, a deficiency of 
about $36,800,000. In other words, there is 
not included in that figure of $4,851,000,000 
that part of the expenses of the Post Office 
Department which would be covered by the 
revenues of the Postal Department, which 
amount to about $467,000,000. Now adding 
that $467,000,000 to the $4,851,000,000, -you 
have the estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1921 of about $5,300,000,000. 

If we subtract from that sum the amount 
of money which we expend in matters not of 
administration—for instance, our delectable 
experience in connection with the Government 
operation of railroads will cost the people 
this year only the small sum of $1,032,000,000, 
besides what it cost us in the past. Then we 
have the interest on the public debt of about 
$975,000,000, and pensions of about $375,000,- 
000, I think. But adding those expenditures 
which are not related to administration and 
which amount to about $2,700,000,000, there 
remains the tremendous sum of $2,600,000,000 
for the ordinary administrative expenditures 
of Government—and that is the sum out of 


which the reductions must chiefly come to re- 
duce the taxation of the Government, -which 
today is throttling the industries and the com- 
merce and the labor of our country. 


The Dead Hand of Taxation 


The reason public attention and public senti- 
ment hasn’t been directed more to this dis- 
graceful business system which we have al- 
lowed to grow up without hindrance for over 
a hundred years is because the wealth and 
the taxable resources of the United States 
have been so enormous as compared with the 
Government expenditures which were a drain 
upon them, that the question of taxation 
hadn’t entered into the daily lives of our 
people. 

But the changed all that, and _ this 
question of taxation today enters into the 
lives of our people. It enters into every busi- 
It enters into every profession. It en- 
ters into the daily life of every laboring man. 

That is the great domestic question of the 
day—the reduction of taxation; the lifting 
of the dead hand of taxation from the busi- 
ness and commerce and labor of our country, 
so that we can go ahead in a normal way and 
build up the prosperity and happiness and 
peace of our people. 

Let us make a picture of this disgraceful 
system, and I draw my illustrations largely 
from the American Expeditionary Forces, be- 
cause when General Pershing took hold of 
the American Expeditionary Force, which 
was then practically the American army, 
there was the same decentralized condition in 
the service that exists now in the depart- 
ments of our Government. 


war 


ness. 


Emergency as the Great Co-Ordinator 


I found over there that emergency was the 


great co-ordinator. We had to co-ordinate 
over there, and General Pershing thought in 
terms of one plan and one army, which the 
President of the United States has neglected 
to do ever since the foundation of govern- 
ment. That is the first difference, and Gen- 
eral Pershing formed a General Staff in or- 
der to enable him to carry out that plan, to 
co-ordinate that effort. And how important 
that was—that there should be teammwork 
between the different services—the Quarter- 
master, the Ordnance, the Medical, the Trans- 
portation, the Air Service and so forth—can 
be realized from the fact that if they had 
not been co-ordinated by the General Staff 
who acted under the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the small amount of tonnage that was 
available to ship that army and its material 
from the United States, each single chief of 














a service carrying out a plan imposed upon 
him by the Commander-in-Chief, would have 
required for the carrying out of that single 
plan of that single service all the shipping 
that could be spared for supplying the entire 
American army. We had to co-ordinate over 
there. 


Decentralization at Washington 


Is anything of that sort done over here at 
Washington? You have ten departments of 
government, everyone of them making their 
own plan, everyone of them going to Con- 
gress to get all the money they can to carry 
out their own plan, every one of them not 
only proceeding independently to do whatever 
he thinks best for his department, but every 
one of them in league with every bureau chief 
under him, to fight anything which savors of 
an outside centralizing control established to 
give this Government its money’s’ worth, 
which the people pay in their taxes. 

[ was in one of those Government services 
over there for a time about twenty years ago, 
and there was only one thing that would rally 
that decentralized department together, for 
each deparment having no pressure from 
above for teamwork, for co-ordinated effort, 
is in just as badly an unco-ordinated condi- 
tion as the Government itself, and there was 
only one cry that would unite them into a 
compact unit, and that was—“Why somebody 
wants to do something which we have al- 
ways done,” and then from the chief of the 
department down clear through came that 
fight to keep as a separate unit, and not give 
up any power or jurisdiction or authority. 

Now, General Pershing with his General 
Staff, if he saw a particular program of one 
service which it was absolutely necessary to 
have carried through quickly because of a 
condition at the front, would cut off the sup- 
plies from another service concerned in a less 
important plan, and give it to the service that 
needed it most. 


The Blight of Divided Responsibility 

Is there anything like that in our Govern- 
ment? If he saw something that in the army 
could be done better by two services working 
together instead of by one, he would have two 
services working together instead of one. Is 
there anything like that in our Government? 
Nobody thinks in terms of the Government. 
It is just as if we had a bank—take it in my 
bank or Ed. Hulbert’s bank. 

Supposing we got into troubles and difficul- 
ties, and business was bad and our financial 
integrity was threatened, and the board of di- 
rectors would call the president before them 
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and it would develop that not only the presi- 
dent didn’t pay any attention to what the ad- 
ministrative vice-presidents were spending in 
their work, but that he encouraged them not 
to tell him how much they spent, that he let 
them hire whatever employees they wanted for 
their particular branch of the bank; that he 
let them put in whatever installations they 
wanted for their particular department of the 
bank, never looking at the question of dupli- 
cate installations, never thinking in terms of 
profit, never thinking in terms of economy, 
but on the contrary encouraging each one of 
the heads of those separate departments to do 
as he pleased. 

And then, most impudent of all, if before 
that board of directors would come these ten 
heads of the separate administrative depart- 
ments of the bank, and defend that system, 
as the members of the Cabinet have been in 
the habit of defending it in the past, what 
would the board of directors do with that 
kind of an organization? Just exactly what 
the American people ought to do with that 
kind of a president and that kind of adminis- 
tration. here hasn't been a president ‘for a 
hundred years who made the attempt, except 
Taft, and then he made it in the fourth year 
of his administration. What happened? 
Charlie Norton started that—I don’t know 
whether he is here tonight or not—but he 
started that effort to reform this condition 
over there which he found, as a business man. 

It worried him; heavens alive! It didn't 
worry anybody else in Washington, but it did 
worry Charlie. He found that one depart- 
ment was paying about twice as much for 
electric lights as another department; -he 
found a secret service department in every 
department. Whenever they would get a 
case, and during the war there were many of 
them, that two or three of them were inter- 
ested in, they would have five or six detec- 
tives, each of them representing departments, 
stumbling over each other. Heavens alive, a 
criminal or grafter could see the dust before 
they came, there were ever so many of them. 
And so Norton started, and heavens, how at 
first he was acclaimed! Everybody was for 
it, everybody wanted economy, but there 
weren’t any of them who wanted expenses cut. 

Congress finally did pass an appropriation 
for the Cleveland Commission, because up to 
that time there had never been any way, and 
there isn’t today, to find out how much money 
could be saved, or how that plan could be 
changed. 


When Trouble Began for “Charley” 


And then the troubles commenced for 
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Charley. I went down to Washington about 
that time, and his name was anathema, every- 
body was against Charley Norton. The bene- 
ficiaries of this status quo, built up for a hun- 
dred years, began to see what Mr. Norton’s 
reform meant. They decided in Congress 
and generally that they didn’t care to know 
any more about it, and they cut off the ap- 
propriation of the Cleveland Commission. 
That great report is unpublished today for a 
lack of an appropriation to publish it. But 
it has shown for the first time what could 
have been saved by a proper administration 
in the business of the Government. 

Charley Norton went back to business life 
but he deserves it said of him that he tried. 
He didn’t succeed because he couldn't, the 
way John Pershing tried to bring about co- 
ordination in the American army and _ the 
way I hope the next president will try to 
bring about co-ordination in this Government 
of ours, of these ten separate departments. 

The trouble in the Cabinet is that they 
haven’t a system to work with. If anybody 
on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
where I was had commenced to show the 
indifference to the central plan and to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army 
that the members of the Cabinet habitually 
show, because the president hasn’t taken com- 
mand of them, their heads would have come 
off, and they would have come home in dis- 
grace, as they should have come home. Now, 
I am not criticising the members of the 
Cabinet especially. They are not to blame 
for it. They don’t know what to do. The 
bureau chiefs are not to blame for it. 


Where the Blarhe Lies 


Where would your banks be if they ran 
without a head, if the president of the bank 
refused to do his duty and pay any attention 
to his business, and let those separate depart- 
ments run without consultation, encouraged 
them to run separately, the way I have just 
spoken of. It isn’t the fault of the Cabinet 
members. It has been the fault of the past 
presidents of the United, States who have not 
thought in terms of one government, of one 
people, and their taxable interests 

Nor have I any blame to lay at the foot of 
Congress, except for their disgraceful, if you 
will excuse me, treatment of the Cleveland 
Commission and their cutting off that appro- 
priation. But that was because they weren't 
fully alive to the situation and didn’t have the 
information which the Cleveland Commission 
could have given them. But Congress, in this 
situation, has been the only safeguard of the 
people of the United States. They have been 
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the leaders in this reform which is _ being 
discussed now, and so far as extravagance is 
concerned, for the twenty years, including 
1916, before we went into the war, there were 
only two years out of the twenty when Con- 
gress didn’t reduce the appropriations asked 
for by these decentralized and unco-ordinated 
departments of government. The total re- 
duction which they made in the estimated ex- 
penditures during that twenty years amounted 
to $555,000,000. But that is a small amount 
as compared with what Congress has saved 
the people of this country during the last two 
years—they have saved billions. 

Congress is not to blame. Why, they talk 
about rivers and harbors. A lot of your 
papers print the stories of the great extrava- 
gance of Congress in rivers and harbors. Why, 
heavens alive, the appropriation on rivers and 
harbors is only per cent. of the 
estimated expenditures for 1921 of this Gov- 
ernment of ours—pork barrel and all that sort 
of thing—one per cent.! The money is being 
lost in maladministration, and it is the duty 
of the next president of the United States to 
give this Government, for the first time, a 
business head. He tells us he is going to do 
it, and I believe he is going to do it, and 
upon that rests largely the future prosperity 
of the people of the United States. But he 
is going to have a fight. 


about one 


Consclidation of Departments 


What ought to be done, and what must be 
done, if this question of a reduction of ex- 
penses is going to be adequately met, is the 
consolidation of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments. There has got to be a central author- 
ity to co-ordinate. They are supposed to be 
co-ordinated by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, who is the President of 
the United States, but he has never done it, 
and he won’t have time to do it. 

3ut if you are going to consolidate your du- 


plicate Ordnance Departments; if you are go- 


ing to co-ordinate hospitalization; if you are 
going to co-ordinate the Transport Service; if 
you are going to fit your army and navy to- 
gether, you have got to put them where Alex- 
ander Hamilton put them—in one department 


—and it was one of the greatest mistakes 
made in Government administration when 
those two great departments were separated 
I say now that there will be no argument 
made for the consolidation of any minor bu- 
reaus, or any other of the hundred and some 
odd bureaus that we have, which will not 
apply with equal or greater force to the amal- 
gamation under one Secretary of the Army 
and Navy Department. 
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But do you suppose that the mere outlining 
of the necessity of the thing in the common 
interests affects the proud head of an inde- 
pendent department? Let me give you an 
illustration about that, and you will see how 
much this weak human nature of ours will 
give up in the matter of authority and power, 
as an act of volition. 

(General Dawes then referred to the lack 
of a unified command among the Allied ar- 
mies in the earlier stages of the war as an ex- 
ample of the resistance that will be offered at 
Washington to efforts at consolidation of de- 
partments and bureaus.) 

How the Allied Command Was Created 

Now that is how they will fight it—they 
will stab it to death at Washington. I have 
been up against them, General. (Turning to 
General Pershing.) That reminds me, when 
[ saw you up at Headquarters, the night be- 
fore the attack, with General Bullard, if that 
plan of Marshal Foch hadn’t been thwarted 
by that Repington publication and that fight 
if Haig and Petain against that central com- 
mand, and we had had that Inter-Allied re- 
serve, where your magnificent troops were, 
to strike and crush that push on the flag, as 
you afterward did at the turning of the tide 
f the Allied War, the results might 
been very different. 

But I have this to say, and I am proud as 
an American citizen to be able to say it, that 
from first to last, the great American Com- 
mander-in-Chief, John J. Pershing, whom the 
politicians of the last Republican National 
Convention did not see fit to mention, at that 
time and at all times, offered his independent 
command not only over the front, but over 
the rear, for the sake of a common cause; 
and when one of the members of his staff said 
to him, when he gave me authority to propose 
the releasing of his control over his rear of 
the army to match the military co-ordination 
which the disaster to the English had com- 
pelled—when this staff officer said to General 
Pershing, “Why, now that you have given 
up the command of the front of your army, 
and you give up the command of the rear of 
your army, it will make you a mere liaison 
officer of the British and French Army,” and 
the Commander said, “It can make me a pri- 
vate, but it is for the common good.” 


have 


Employing the Meat Axe 
Now, one other thing to show you the im- 
possibility of getting co-operation on the part 
of the departments in this reform with any- 
thing except a meat axe: There doesn’t have 
to be any superman business in this thing; 
we are only talking about ordinary expendi- 


tures of Government, so that the Government 
can get what its money is worth in ordinary 
business administration. 

This doesn’t mean there is going to be any 
control other than has always been had by 
the President of the United States, in connec- 
tion with his Cabinet, or all our great policies, 
and all that; but this is in the matter of spend- 
ing money, and you have got to have a super- 
imposed central control if you are going to 
spend money economically in ten 
departments. 

If you are going to consolidate purchasing, 
for instance, you will avoid having eight or 
ten different prices paid by each department, 
and having great surpluses piled up in one 
department. Today there is not any agency 
by which the relation of each of those sepa- 
rate supplies to the current needs of the Gov- 
ernment can be ascertained. 

Those same problems confronted us in the 
rear of the Allied Armies, and I brought it to 
General Pershing’s attention. When he tele- 
graphed to the War Department that it was 
my plan, | never was more surprised in my 
life. He wasn’t trying to hog everything in 
the way of credit, etc. He said it was my 
suggestion to him, and they could see 
plain and simple it was. 

Where would our army have been if Gen- 
eral Pershing hadn’t co-ordinated supply pro- 
curement? By that immense accumulation of 
ordnance over here they made it possible for 
me, as representing the American Army, to 
make an arrangement for the pooling of 
French and American ammunition, under 
which our army shot over six million French 
75's, and over a hundred million 75 shells, 
because they knew in time the United States 
would get them over to make up the defi- 
ciency. 

I have no sympathy with these efforts to 
put fly specks on the record of American 
achievement, whether it is Democratic, Repub- 
lican or mugwump achievement—whatever it 
is. This war American, and we are 
American people—not a Republican or Demo- 
cratic people. 

(General Dawes then described the situa- 
tion which. existed in the rear of the Allied 
armies before supply procurement was co- 
ordinated through American initiative and 
continued: ) 


separated 


how 


was 


Task Confronting the Next President 


I know the President of the United States 
has got a fight on his hands, and unless some- 
thing is done to bring to the people the issue 
that now, when for the first time almost in 
the history of our Government we have got a 
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chance to reform this disgraceful system— 
he has got to get out that plan quick, while 
he is still popular. If he goes at it piecemeal, 
they will beat it. They have got an island, a 
shipyard out here at Mare Island where they 
say they can’t get the boats up to it. Does 
California want to give up Mare Island? Not 
on your life! The President must put that 
plan up in such distinct and comprehensive 
shape that the people of this country can be 
united in their sentiment behind it, and over- 
ride the selfish interests which from _ begin- 
ning to end will attempt to block it. 

I can imagine a case—this is what I mean— 
I hope it is not true, that it would be neces- 
sary in the interests of economy for the city 
of Chicago to give. up that Great Lakes 
Training School, that the Commercial Club 
of Chicago, of which Mr. Hulbert and I are 
members, raised the money to buy and present 
to the Government, but I can say, as a citizen 
of Chicago, that I am sure that that Commet- 
cial Club, if they believed it was in the in- 
terests of a plan put up by the whole country 
to reduce the taxation of the country to give 
up that Naval Training School and close it, 
they would vote unanimously for it. But thev 
won't do it unless this great issue can be put 
up in such a way that the people of the United 
States see and realize its importance to the 
welfare of our people as a whole, nor would 
any community do it. 


America’s Greatest Menace 

The demagogues—I am going to say just a 
few closing words about the greatest menace 
to our American commonwealth today, these 
rats who are nibbling away at the foundations 
of the constitutional government, these men 
who appeal to our prejudices instead of to our 
reason, these men who would raise the popu- 
lace to excitement, rail against wealth and 
power and Wall Street and all of the bogey 
men so familiar to you all—let me throw to 
them a piece of raw meat with a little glass 
in it. 


I tell you that a man who endeavors to 
make it difficult for the next President of the 
United States to call the very best business 
men he can get into the service, like Edward 
R. Stetinuis, for instance, from J. P. Mor- 
gan’s, is just as much of a traitor to his 
country as a man who in times of war when 
the interests of the country and its life was 
at stake would rail against sending our big 
and large and fine soldiers to the front be- 
cause it would make a little rint jealous. 

They are the menace to our country today. 
This war, among other things, showed that 
it wasn’t necessary for a man to be busted in 
order to be patriotic, and our Government 
needs its best men, and if anybody has only 
got courage enough to meet these rats face 
to face, they will run into their holes at the 
first sound of a real bell on a real cat. 

Dangerous as is the demagogue in our do- 
mestic affairs, he is no less dangerous in our 
international relations. It was not the fault 
of the great English people that the Creator 
placed the island of Ireland as a military 
buckler before their very heart, and it was 
not the fault of the great Irish people that 
they were born on that island. This problem 
of their relation is imposed by the Creator 
Himself, upon these people, where in the 
heart of one is the desire to achieve indepen- 
dence and in the heart of the other the desire 
to preserve it, must be settled by them, and 
by them alone. 

May God make the great English people 
just and considerate; may God make the great 
Irish people just and reasonable; but may 
God damn the American demagogue, of what- 
ever nationality he may be, who, for political 
purposes, seeks to set up strife between the 
two great English-speaking nations, in whose 
joint hands rests the ark of the covenant of 
human freedom, and the cause of civilization 
for the ages to come. That is not profanity; 
that is a prayer. 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING’S REMARKS AT TENTH 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 


HOW THE SUPPLY SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN ARMY WAS CO-ORDINATED 
Tee Pe SO SL SL SLU SL SL SLL LLL 


You will observe that my name does not 
appear in the list of speakers, and therefore 
it would be presumptuous for me to under- 
take at this time in the evening to address 
you, even though I were prepared, which I 
certainly am not. 


But it is a great privilege to associate, even 
temporarily, with men who represent the fi- 
nancial interests of America, because it gives 
one a feeiing of security that failure to know 
many bankers does the other thing. I mean 
that we often find ourselves in financial straits 

















—I can remember many times in my past ex- 
perience when I would have given a good deal 
to have known a friendly banker. 


In my early acquaintance with General 
Dawes, then an impecunious lawyer without 
clients, the same as I was an impecunious 


army officer without much to do, I never sus- 
pected that I should have him as a banker 
friend, and much less did I ever suspect that 
he would be my main assistant in the co- 
ordination of the great supply system that 
grew up in Europe. 

But early I realized that in providing sup- 
plies for a great army, such as we would 
have to have, a large percentage of which 
must be purchased abroad, that we must have 
some sort.of system. There had never been 
a system in the War Department. Each bureau 
chief directed his own purchasing agency and 
to the casual observer it has always been evi- 
dent, and it had always been evident to me, 
that even during peace times there could be 
a great saving effected in our ordinary pur- 
chases; but it ran into the millions of dollars 
and into the millions of tons, when we began 
to consider .the great necessities that 
arise for our armies abroad. 

So I appointed a Board of Officers to dis- 
this question and to recommend some 
method of procedure by which we would 
avoid this duplication of effort, and suggested 


would 


cuss 


mildly that we might have an_ individual 
agency. Now this Board was composed of 
three very prominent officers on my staff. 


After due consideration, they returned their 
proceedings to me and stated how fully they 
had considered the question and _ recom- 
mended that no such agency be appointed; 
that the system in vogue would undoubtedly 





Toastmaster Hulbert then introduced 
Judge Charles F. Moore, of New York, who 
spoke on the topic, “Dollars and Sense,’ and 
in conclusion rendered tribute to trust com- 
pany service, as follows: 

There is just one respect in which I wish, 
finally, to speak, and that is that there are so 
many of us who pay too little attention to 
the dispensation of what we have, after it 
passes out of our own possession. Unfortu- 
nately, the span of human life is so limited 
that ofttimes the man who by his own effort 
acquires his own fortune is well nigh spent 
before he can even begin the plans to carry 
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answer. I read that in great disgust and tore the 
paper up and threw it into the waste basket. 

I then telegraphed for General Dawes, who 
had just arrived from St. Nazaire, and told 
him to come up to Paris, that I wanted to 
talk a matter over with him; and I told him 
then and there that I had decided that he 
should have charge of the co-ordination of 
the various bureaus. I appointed as his aids 
a representative of each bureau, so that, for 
example, if the Quartermaster wanted to buy 
3,000,000 feet of lumber and the Ordnance De- 
partment wanted 1,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
fellow in the Quartermaster’s Department 
wouldn’t go and bid to the saw-mill for 
3,000,000 feet of lumber and the other fellow 
go over there and bid over him and probably 
get it, but that the Quartermaster would buy 
4,000,000 feet of lumber and turn over the 
extra million feet to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. That illustrates very well the theory 
that was worked out. 


Tribute to Banking Interests 

[ feel that I cannot close without saying a 
word of my own appreciation of the splendid 
manner in which the banking 
America stood behind her in time of need! 
[ believe that the leading bankers of the 
United States foresaw with greater clearness, 
and earlier no doubt, than any of the rest of 
us, just what the country was likely to en- 
counter before the end of the great World 
War. In their capacity in financing foreign 


interests of 


governments, they were brought in close con- 
tact with the situation; and when the time 
came, no body of men in the country was 
more patriotic or did more to sustain our 
armies and uphold our National credit than 
I thank you! 


the American banker. 


out the good purpose he had in his heart for 
its accumulation, and it is necessarily left to 
be administered by some one who shall come 
after him. Most business men are careful in 
the handling of their possessions while they 
live, and yet too many of them are indiffer- 
ent as to the trustee into whose hands it may 
fall to administer and carry out his wishes 
when he is gone; and it matters not whether 
it be through incompetence, or through in- 
fidelity, if the estate is dissipated and its good 
purpose thwarted, the end is the same. 

I am glad that the people in this country 
are coming to recognize the necessity of plac- 
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ing the funds which they would have left be- 
hind them in the hands of such institutions 
as I see represented before me tonight, the 
solvency of which can never be questioned, 
the wisdom of which is incomparably greater 
in its technical manner of application than any 
individual could possibly have, who has not 
given himself with diligence to that kind of 
employment. More and more it is becoming 
the practice for men who have means, to leave 
it to institutions such as you represent, to see 
that their will is carried out, and in doing so 
a vast deal is saved in the needless litigation 
which ordinarily follows the ordinary probate 
of the ordinary will, to be executed by the 
ordinary man. 

I am not going to talk to you longer; | 
should apologize for diverting even for a 
moment your attention from the good and 
splendid things you have heard so well de- 
livered. I want merely to say that in all the 
history of the world, in all the history par- 
ticularly of our own country, there has never 
been a time when we needed to give more 
diligence to the use that we make of both our 
dollars and sense, than today. Every bit of 
intelligence that we possess and all the prop- 
erty we have at our command may be needed 
to save ourselves and to save the generations 
to come after us. This great calamity, born 
of human frailty and fraught with human 
sacrifice, which has swept over the world and 
left in its wake one broad expanse of waste 
and desolation, calls for heart and for head 
and for purse, calls for the accumulated effort 
of all our possessions, to redeem the world 
from its delirium in which it finds itself; 
when so many of the peoples of the earth, 
suddenly delivered from their long bondage, 
are drunken upon the fermented spirits of 
their own new-found liberty, it remains for 
us to lead them into saner and into better 
things. 


Advertising Personal Service Rendered by 
Trust Companies 


H. Handerson, who has charge of 
publicity and advertising for the new Union 


Mr. C. 


Trust Company of Cleveland, which repre- 
sents the combination of six large banks and 
trust companies of that city with aggregate 
resources of over $310,000,000, has some very 
definite and original ideas in regard to effec- 
tive trust company publicity which he is trans- 
lating into practice. In setting forth the varied 
services provided by the Union Trust Com- 
pany the personal element has been strongly 
emphasized. Commenting on this phase of 
trust company advertising Mr. Handerson 
says: 
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“Ultimately we hope that by constant cita- 
tion of cases of ‘personalized’ service we will 
convert the public to the belief that every in- 
dividual should early retain not only a coun- 
selor on his health, a legal advisor, but also 
a counselor on his financial and business re- 
quirements—namely, a bank. 

“Our directors and officers have empha- 
sized, among themselves and to employees, the 
purpose of a bank in a community, and the 
necessity of rendering an accurate, personal, 
interested sort of Our advertising 
has tried to picture this service in a vivid, 
truthful way. 

“Daily the officers are called upon by cus 
tomers, both large and small, to perform some 
highly personal and intimate service that only 
the most imaginative could possibly connect 
with a bank. For example, we do ‘not spe- 
cialize in, but at times undertake, the 
chase of theater and railroad tickets. 

“We have chosen such services for adver- 
tising treatment because they, more truly than 
anything else, represent the purpose and spirit 
of a great bank. By taking actual, concrete 
cases, illustrative of the scores of obligations 
that a bank can discharge, we feel that we 
are giving an 


service. 


pur- 


interesting lesson, on what a 
bank can do for the average person. 

“Perhaps everyone has heard the phrase 
‘living trust,’ yet few really know what it 
means. To explain this and other banking 
terms in technical language would probably 
bore the average reader. But true stories of 
living trusts held by banks teach as _ they 
entertain.” 

At the last annual meeting of the stockhold 
ers of the Union Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., three new directors were elected, 
namely, Admiral William C. Braistead, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the Navy; John C. 
Hoyt, and John H. Small. 

Henry L. Moore, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pane, of Minneapolis, for 25 years, has re- 
tired, and H. D. Thrall, a vice-president, was 
named to succeed him as vice-president and 
treasurer. C. V. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary, was made vice-president and trust 
officer. I. W. Chambers, assistant treasurer, 
was made secretary. F. J. Mulcahy, formerly 
assistant secretary, becomes assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

Henry V. Bruckholz succeeds D. L. Case 
as secretary of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Case retires 
to engage in the commercial paper brokerage 
business. Mr. Bruckholz has been assistant 
cashier heretofore. 















A considerable number of 
introduced in the 


bills have been 
Legislatures of various 
States which are more or less drastic in seek- 
ing to prohibit trust companies not only from 
advertising their fiduciary functions but also 
to prevent them from either advising prospec- 
tive customers or drawing up deeds, leases, 
notes, mortgages, trusts and wills. These bills 
are largely predicated upon the formula of 
what constitutes “legal practice’ adopted by 
an association composed of local bar associa- 
ions and approved at the last annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in St. Louis. 
Most of these measures are more stringent 
and radical in their requirements than the 
formula on “legal practice’ adopted at St. 
Louis would justify. 

In California the issue has become clear 
cut. As opposed to three bills introduced in 
the Legislature of that State the trust com- 
panies have drawn up and introduced a bill 
of their own which is intended to meet all 
reasonable requirements and objections of the 
legal profession while at the same time pro- 
tecting business interests and enabling trust 
companies to properly fulfill their legal and 
practical responsibilities in their different trust 
capacities. The bill introduced in behalf of 
the trust company interests and which may 
serve as a basis for legislative measures in 
other States where attempts are being .made 
to unduly handicap trust company operations, 
reads as follows: 

“The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 

“Section. A new section is hereby added to 
the Penal Code to be numbered One Hundred 
Sixty-four and to read as follows: 

“Except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
it shall be unlawful for any person not Ii- 
censed as an attorney and counselor to prac- 
tice law for a direct compensation, or to 
appear as an attorney-at-law for any person 
other than himself in or before any court or 
other judicial body in this State; or to make 
it a business or a practice to render or fur- 
nish legal advice or services for a direct 
compensation; or to assume, use or advertise 
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LEGISLATIVE BILL TO PROTECT TRUST COMPANIES AND 
BUSINESS INTERESTS IN REGARD TO “LEGAL PRACTICE” 


UNWARRANTED ATTACKS IN CALIFORNIA AND OTHER STATES 
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the title of lawyer or attorney, 


attorney-at- 
law, 


counselor or counselor-at-law or similar 
terms in any language in such manner as to 
convey the impression. that he is entitled to 
and does practice law for a direct compensa- 
tion. 

“Nothing herein contained shall prohibit 
any person from giving legal advice and pre- 
paring legal instruments or documents essen- 
tial to, growing out of, or used in any busi- 
ness which he is to perform, in whole or in 
part, nor from soliciting or advertising for 
such business, nor from drawing or advertis- 
ing that he does and will draw any instru- 
ments or papers in which he is named or ap- 
pointed in any present or future capacity and 
is capable of accepting and executing in the 
course of his business. 

“This section shall not prevent any person 
from employing an attorney and counselor in 
and about his own immediate affairs, or for 
or in any business which he may be transact- 
ing in any capacity for others than himself ; 
or in any litigation to which he is or may be 
a party in any capacity; nor shall it apply to 
organizations organized solely for benevolent 
or charitable purposes; or for the purpose of 
assisting persons without means in the pur- 
suit of any civil remedy; nor shall it apply to 
associations or corporations organised upon 
a non-profit basis when dealing with the af- 
fairs of their members or of dmbarrassed or 
insolvent debtors; nor shall it apply to ac- 
tions or proceedings in police 
courts. 

“Nothing contained shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from furnishing 
to an attorney and counselor information of 
services of any nature in and about his pro- 
fessional work. 

“The word person in this section includes 
natural persons, co-partnerships, corporations, 
and voluntary associations. 

“Any person violating any provision hereof 
is guilty of misdemeanor.” 

Mr. L. H. Roseberry, vice-president and 


trust officer of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, who drew up the above 


justice’s or 


herein 
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measure, comments upon the public’s interest 
in the situation created in California, as fol- 
lows: 

“The lawyers are definitely wrong on the 
principle which they are seeking to establish. 
It would be decidedly against the interests of 
the public if all business men or agencies were 
forbidden to discuss legal matters or draw 
simple standardized legal documents in their 
business transactions and were compelled to 
call in an outside attorney to perform these 
functions. No good could result from such 
a situation, but on the contrary, delay, ex- 
pense, irritation, and many times a complete 
disruption of business transactions. 

“No claim is made that the banks or trust 
companies have been or are likely to per- 
form these so-called “legal matters” improp- 
erly. On the contrary, it is admitted that the 
things they do are as efficiently and as well 
performed as could be done by the average 
attorney. In truth we know that these serv- 
ices are in fact superior to similar services 
which any ordinary attorney could perform, 
therefore there is no wrong to be remedied, 
no injustice to be righted, which the people, 
who are the recipient of these 
suffering.” 


services, are 


Obnoxious Measure Aimed at Massachusetts 


Trust Companies 


In no other commonwealth have the pro- 
fessional rights of lawyers been more care- 
fully and judiciously observed by trust com- 
panies in developing their fiduciary business 
than in Massachusetts. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that by far the largest volume 
of probate and fiduciary assignments go 
to individual trustees, executors and admin- 
istrators. In fact, there is no other city of 
the size of Boston where trust companies 
handle such a relatively small proportion of 
estate and individual trust business as in 
3oston. It is quite natural therefore that 
trust company interests in this State regard 
as utterly unwarranted and uncalled for 
Senate Bill No. 213, recently introduced in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and now 
pending before the joint judiciary committee 
which seeks to prohibit trust companies 
from advertising their trust department 
facilities. It is one of the most vicious 
examples of the extreme to which certain 
elements in the legal profession are carry- 
ing their propaganda against trust com- 
panies on the ground of invading on “legal 
practice.” 


The legislative committees of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers’ Association, as well as of 
the Associated Trust Companies will unite 


in opposing this measure which has little 
chance of enactment because of its absurd 
and outrageous limitations upon‘a type of 
service which has commended itself increas- 
ingly to public favor. The bill has no bear- 
ing upon the suspension of a number of so- 
called trust companies in this city last year 
as none of these institutions attempted to 
engage in fiduciary business, and were not 
equipped for such service. The trust com- 
panies, which have actively cultivated trust 
relations have diligently observed the rule 
of avoiding advertising that would justify 
criticism from 

been to invite co 


lawyers. Their policy has 


( yperative relations 


Text of Bill 


The text of the bill in question, which 
is accompanied by a petition from William 
H. McDonnell, a lawyer of South Boston, 
reads as follows: 

“Section fifty-two of chapter one hundred 
and seventy-two of the General Law's ts here- 
by amended by inserting after the word “in- 
dividual,” in line seven, the words:—pro- 
vided that it shall be unlawful for such cor- 
poration to advertise in a newspaper, periodi- 
cal, or by any poster, circular or like method, 
that it acts in said capacities. Violation of 
this provision shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than one-thousand dollars, and every 
officer, agent or employee who participates in 
such violation shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five hundred dollars—so as to 
read as follows: Section 52. Such 
tion may be appointed executor of a will, cod- 
icil or writing administrator 
with the will annexed, administrator of the 
estate of any person, receiver, assignee, guar- 
dian, conservator or trustee under a will or 
instrument creating a trust for the care and 
management of property, under the same cir- 
cumstances, in the same manner, and subject 
to the same control by the court having juris- 
diction of the same, as a legally qualified indi- 
vidual: provided, that it shall be unlawful 
for such corporation to advertise in a news- 
paper, periodical, or by any poster, circular or 
like method, that it acts in said capacities. 
Violation of this provision shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than one thousand dol- 
lars, and every officer, agent or employee who 
participates in such violation shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than five hundred dol- 
lars. Any such appointment as guardian 
shall apply to the estate and not to the person 
of the ward.. Such corporation shall not be 
required to receive or hold property or money 
or assume or execute a trust under this sec- 
tion or of section fifty without its assent.’ 


corpora- 


testamentary, 
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INVESTMENT 


SITUATION 


AS INFLUENCED BY 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


SOME INTERESTING LONG-RANGE BOND AND PRICE COMPARISONS 


LEWIS G. 


HARRIMAN 


Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Long swing movements of security 
prices depend upon the purchasing power 
of the dollar; or, in other words, the 
prices of commodities. During periods 
of rising commodity prices, security holders 
expect rising yields on their investments 
and consequently as the yield rises, the mar- 
ket price of the security declines. 

“For 20 years we experienced rising com- 
modity prices. In February 1920, average 
commodity prices had risen 130 per cent. 
over July 1914, and for several years prior 
to 1914, the high cost of living had been con- 
stantly under discussion, indicating the very 
considerable advance that had taken place 
over the prices of 1901. The turn has come 
and in less than a year wholesale prices are 
down 35 per cent. to 40 per cent. This has 
not been experienced to the full extent in 
retail prices, but when it is the increased 
purchasing power of the dollar will be clear- 
ly realized by the investor. 

“Minor cycles of bond fluctuations, as for 
example, the decline attending the panic of 
1907, and the advance in the fall of 1916 
are determined by the available supply of 
liquid capital. When capital is plentiful the 
demand of investors exceeds the supply of 
bonds and prices rise, while scarcity of cap- 
ital forces a decline in bond prices. This 
reasoning applies to bonds whose intrinsic 
safety is not doubted by investors. As an 
example, New York Central first mortgage 
4 per cent. bonds maturing in 1997 might 
sell for 105 in 1901 in times of easy money 
and low commodity prices, and at 65 in 
1920 in times of tight money and high com- 
modity prices. Such prices for securities 
would be an expression of the same ap- 
praisal as to the intrinsic worth of the se- 
curity by the financial world and would 
merely reflect the change in general con- 
ditions. 


3} 


Bond Prices Lowest for a Generation 


“Twice in the last nine months, that is, 
in May and December 1920, bond prices 
have been the lowest in our experience and 


certainly the lowest in over forty (40) 
years. This has taken place in company 
with the tightest sustained money market 
this generation has experienced while the 
level of commodity prices reached in 1920 
was the highest since the Civil War. Ina 
comparison with Civil War prices, it should 
not be forgotten that in those days the 
problem of a depreciated currency makes 
prices appear much higher than they really 
were in terms of a currency on a gold basis 
as at present. Consideration of these two 
factors should hardly fail to convince one 
that 1920 bond prices are likely to prove 
the lowest for a generation. Nor does it 
require much courage to make the predic- 
tion that security prices are likely to ad- 
vance considerably from the levels of the 
last six weeks, and that investment of funds 
at the present time in long term bonds is 
the prudent course. 

“Careful observation on the part of econ- 
omists show that the height of a speculative 
boom takes place from four to ten months 
previous to the height of a business boom, 
and that this, in turn is likely to precede 
by two to eight months a change in the 
banking situation as represented by interest 
rates. The recent great speculative peak 
was reached in November 1919, while the 
business peak as best evidenced by the 
figures of bank clearings was in March 
1920. It was about August 1920, it ap- 
pears in retrospect when the banking 
situation showed the first signs of turning, 
and although interest rates have receded 
little, if any, as yet there are some evident 
signs in that direction, such as the im- 
proved reserve position of the Federal Re. 
serve banks for a number of weeks past, 
the decline in their bill holding, the definite 
easing of call money, and the fact that there 
is time money on stock exchange collateral 
available at 6% per cent. 


Tendency for Continued Price Decline and 
Easier Money 

“There is a tendency to regard the pres- 

ent levels of commodity prices in many 
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cases as approximately the lowest we are 
likely to see in many years. While this may 
prove true for the near future, it is by no 
means impossible that we are just starting 
on an extended period of lowering prices 
during the course of which there will be 
rallies, no doubt, but the declining tendency 
will prevail. As the fields of Europe get 
under cultivation again, and normal produc- 
tion in other lines resumes, the exchange 
of raw materials is facilitated, and in general 
the energy used in military affairs through- 
out the world turns to productive effort, it 
is not hard to see a change from the trend 
of the last 20 years, nor will it do to over- 
look liquidation of labor, which is taking 
place not only by reduction of fantastic 
wage scales, but more important still by the 
increase of individual efficiency and the 
elimination of great strikes. It might do 
to remind ourselves that prices declined for 
14 years after the Civil War, and that for 
30 years after 1815, following the Napoleonic 
Wars, English commodity prices declined 
steadily, nor was the deflation of the me- 
dium of exchange by any means the sole 
cause. 

“It is a fallacy to assume that all these 
things mean no prosperity for a long period 
even though the initial stages are marked 
by the present acute depression. On the 
contrary, it will mean real prosperity, for 
with harder work, the elimination of specu- 
lative profits and false wage scales and 
greater efficiency, production is increased 
and that is what builds up a country in the 
long run. Business done on a lower scale 
of prices, even in active times, may still see 
money comparatively cheap, so long as the 
business activity is normal and not accom- 
panied by speculation, for the productive 
wealth and capital supply is being increased. 
I expect to see considerably easier money 
by this summer—perhaps not cheap money, 
but say call money regularly at 4 to § per 
cent., time money and commercial paper 
at 6 per cent. As interest rates relax bond 
prices will continue their advance, even 
though this experiences short reactions. 


“Evidences are accumulating in various 
lines of business to show a reasonable pick- 


up by early summer. Although this may be 
gradual and may prove disappointing in ex- 
tent, and no general wave of great pros- 
perity be experienced throughout the country 
for a considerable period, I believe we are 
very near, if not quite at, the bottom of the 
industrial depression; that we are pretty 
surely going to avoid anything in the nature 
of acute financial distress and in two or 


three years we are very likely to begin a 
great wave of prosperity as demand be- 
comes normal, production costs are reduced, 
and when we are, in general, ready to take 
full advantage of the strength of our bank- 
ing system, the financial resources of our 
industries and our great wealth of raw ma- 
terials and minerals. 


Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company to 
Erect New 16-Story Building 

At the recent annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
the stockholders ratified the proposal of the 
trustees to increase the capital stock from 
$1,250,000 to $2,000,000 by the issuance of 
7,500 shares of new stock of the par value 
of $100 per share at $150. Total assets of 
the Trust Company as of December 3ist 
were $18,693,601, and its deposits $15,204,- 
435- 

One of the principal reasons for the in- 
crease in the capital of the company at 
this time, as explained to the stockholders 
by Meigh H. Whaples, chairman of the 
board, is the erection of the proposed 16- 
story building on the site of the old Hart- 
ford Trust Company building, the present 
quarters of the institution béing entirely 
inadequate to its needs. The $375,000 which 
will be obtained by the sale of the new 
stock at $50 per share above the par value, 
together with the present surplus and un- 
divided profits of the company amounting 
to slightly more than $2,000,000 will amply 
furnish the required amount for building 
purposes, leaving the entire $2,000,000 capi- 
tal unimpaired. The first two stories of the 
new building will be used for banking and 
trust purposes, while the remaindér will be 
rented for offices. 

It will be recalled that in July, 1919, the 
Hartford Trust Company and the Connecti- 
cut Trust & Safe Deposit Company were 
merged. One of the companies had been 
the most popular corporate trustee of any 
in Connecticut, and the other had developed 
a very strong banking department, so that 
a merger of the two gave to Hartford a 
very strong bank capable of serving Con- 
necticut people in both the fiduciary and 
banking sides. 


The Irving National Bank of New York 
has issued for its patrons and friends a valu- 
able compilation containing practical questions 
and answers on the Federal Tax laws relat- 
ing especially to individuals, partnerships and 
corporations. 
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FINANCIAL STANDING OF CANADIAN TRUST COMPANIES 
NOT AFFECTED BY DEFLATIONARY PROCESSES 


JOHN COWAN 
Publicity Officer, The Toronto General Trusts Corporation, Toronto. Canada 
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Although Canada is experiencing a period 
of deflation the financial standing of our trust 
‘ompanies is one of strength largely because 
»f the character of their business and of the 
laws under which they operate. When the 
first trust company—The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation—was formed in 1882, its 
founders were fortunate in having 
them the record of the operation of these 
‘ompanies in the United States extending to 
over half a century. They knew the strong 
features of the business which had made for 
permanence and strength and also the flaws 
through which many abuses had crept in, and 
by co-operating with the Government, assisted 
in having sane and sound legislation placed 
on the statute book. 

Conservatism is the guiding policy of Cana 
dian trust companies, and as has been well 
said by a former Comptroller of the United 
States Currency, “Conservatism is really the 
foundation of all good banking, and is more 
especially so in trust company operations than 
in anything else. The purely trust functions 
of the old-fashioned trust company are un- 
doubtedly the highest development of the 
principle of credit and confidence. They are 
the highest application of that ptinciple to the 
relation of man to man in business. 


before 


Growth of Canadian Trust Companies 

Canadian trust companies are not commer- 
cial banks with ‘trust company privileges; they 
have restricted their operations to services of 


a trust and agency business only. There are 
at present about 30 companies conducting the 
regular trust company business in Canada. 
The total amount of assets under their care 
is now approximately three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars—not a bad showing surely for a 
young country with a population of less than 
eight millions. These assets are made up as 
follows: 

Capital and Reserve Funds 


Guaranteed Funds 
Trust Funds. 


At the beginning of 1916 these amounted to 
$375,000,000, thus showing an increase in busi- 


ness of 100 per cent. in four years. These 
figures speak for themselves as to the in- 
crease in the wealth of the Dominion and of 
the confidence of her citizens in her trust com- 
panies. 

The commissions earned for business han- 
dled are arranged by mutual agreement or are 
fixed by the courts when the estate or trust 
accounts are being audited before them. From 
a statement of the business of all the com- 
panies at the close of 1919, it is seen that the 
average rate of commission earned on all 
business was approximately 3% per cent. This 
year the earnings will average about the same 
rate. 


Increase of Corporate Trust Business 


During the past year two of the leading 
companies increased their capital stock by 
half a million dollars, in each case the new 
stock being readily taken up at a good pre- 
mium. The companies have also done a large 
business as trustees for bondholders, regis- 
trars and transfer agents. There will undoubt- 
edly be a large increase in this class of busi- 
ness in the future, as the .business of the coun- 
try increases. 

One of the delegates at the International 
Financial Conference held at Brussels a few 
months ago, out of his full knowledge of the 
affairs of Canada as well as of the other 
countries there represented, has said that he 
is convinced from what he learned at this 
conference that Canada is the most fortunate 
land on the face of the earth; we have lots 
to do, there are tremendous resources to de- 
velop, and we must prepare for a tremendous 
population. The industrial development of 
the Dominion will require large amounts of 
capital, this capital will be used in a great 
variety of ways, companies with heavy capi- 
talizations will be formed and in all of these 
transactions the Canadian trust companies will 
participate to a large extent. 


There has also been a notable increase in 
the number of voluntary or living trusts cre- 
ated within the past few years in which trust 
companies have been appointed trustees. 
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SYNCHRONIZING TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE 


ENLISTING CO-OPERATION OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


ARTHUR DE BEBIAN 
Advertising Manager,The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
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The advertising of a bank, if properly con- 
ceived, creates in the minds of the public a 
favorable mental picture. It crystallizes the 
individuality of the bank and portrays the 
various ways in which the institution is able 
and willing to serve the individual or firm 
needing banking, trust or investment service. 

The mental processes of the readers of the 
publication utilized by the bank by means ot 
advertisements are gradually moulded into a 
friendly attitude toward the advertised bank. 
The reader grows to like the institution from 
afar. He is observing its message day by day. 

Finally the day arrives when the reader 
needs the friendly advice and co-operation of 
such a banking institution. That day he calls. 
Does he receive the friendly helpful service 
he has been taught to expect? If he does not, 
he becomes not only a prospect lost, but one 
who cannot be again interested by the printed 
word of that institution. 

Consequently it is extremely important that 
each member of a banking organization be in 
harmony with the spirit of the company’s ad- 
vertising. Each man who in any way is 
brought im contact with the customer or pro- 
spective customer of the institution must frame 
his reception to fulfill the promise of the 
advertising. A perfunctory show of courtesy 
or a half-hearted attempt at service is futile; 
and remember, that no one is so quick to rec- 
ognize the false or true spirit of service as 


the new customer who is really trying out a 
bank. 
Message to Officers and Employees 

Recognizing the importance of acquainting 
the members of the bank with the purpose of 
its advertising, the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York is each week hanging in all de- 
partments and branches of the bank, posters 
reproducing the current advertisements and 
including a brief and sticcinct message from 
Mr. Krech, president of the company. A typi- 


cal message from one of these advertisements 
is quoted below: 


“To the Officers and Employees of The 
Equitable Trust Company” 


“For some time progressive banks have recognized 
the need of stepping down from their pedestals, 
blowing away the fog of technical language and 
talking to the public in terms of its everyday busi- 
ness and personal affairs. The use of bank, trust, 
safekeeping and investment service will be as 
universal as the use of medical and legal service 
when the average man understands that a bank 
can be as helpful to him, his family and his business 
as his doctor and his lawyer.” 

“This week The Equitable Trust Company is 
introducing the first humanized financial adver- 
tising. The advertisement reproduced above is the 
first of a new series which will appear in New 
York newspapers. Every phase of Equitable 
Service will be covered in the series, through which 
will run the idea of the Equitable as ‘The Friendly 
Bank’ and of its service as personal service.”’ 

“With this initial advertisement, The Equitable 
ts the first bank to enter a vast, untouched field of 
potential bank users—the young men just starting 
tn business, the men and women seeking trust- 
worthy advice in investment questions and everyone 
else feeling the need of expert and interested counsel 
in business and personal financial matters.”’ 

“The effect of this advertising will not be imme- 
diate. Years of misconception of bank service as 
only for big business and wealthy individuals and 
of bank people as cold, caged-in beings, must be 
overcome.”’ 

“Many of the persons attracted by it will be 
small customers, making thetr first real contract 
with a big bank. But for each of them will be a 
welcome, for the Equitable is looking into the future. 
In helping the young man to build his business 
and a personal estate, it is building future business 
for itself. The Equitable sees the small customer of 
today as the big customer of tomorrow, and it be- 
lieves that with the Equitable’s name and resources 
behind him and its counsel to guide him, he will 
build faster and more firmly in business and 
personal possessions.” 

“The success or failure of the campaign rests 
with all of us who make up The Equitable. More- 
over, with the appearance of this first message we 
are under obligation to make good our representa- 
tions. We must give to all attracted by the series 
the friendly and cordial reception and the personal 
attention they will expect.” 
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—and he said, 
“My bank is my best friend.” 
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Specimens of advertisements posted by the Equitable Trust Company of New York in its 
various departments with subjoined message by the President to employees 
to co-ordinate advertising and service. 
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“Most people—even present large bank users— 
think that bank service ends at the outside of the 
tellers’ or loan clerks’ windows. From now on let 
each one of us show that that is where Equitable 
Service only begins. Let us all be salesmen, ‘sell- 
ing’ The Equitable to New York and the rest of 
the country as ‘The Friendly Bank.’”’ 

The display of such advertising in all de- 
partments together with the messages of the 
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president has yielded excellent results in help- 
ing to make our publicity 100 per cent. efh- 
cient. This plan not only serves to establish 
contact between the advertising and other de- 
partments but stimulates also greater zeal on 
the part of officers and employees in tendering 
the kind of attracts and holds 
business. 


service that 


SALE OF PROPERTY IN 


VIOLATION OF TRUST 


POWER OF A TRUSTEE TO APPLY PRINCIPAL AS WELL AS INCOME 
FOR BENEFIT OF A BENEFICIARY DOES NOT JUSTIFY CONVEY- 
ANCE IN ORDER TO TERMINATE THE TRUST 


A recent case in the New York Court of 
Appeals discloses difficulties under individual 
trusteeship which would undoubtedly have 
been avoided had a trust company been ap 
pointed as trustee. A trust in real estate was 
created by the will of Mary E. Armstrong, 
who was the wife of the trustee and the sis- 
ter of the beneficiary. It was claimed on be- 
half of the beneficiary that the trustee ex- 
ecuted a conveyance of the real estate in vio- 
lation of the trust and in consequence the trust 
property was subsequently lost. The court 
sustains the claim. In answer to a contention 
that a provision in the will that the trustee 
could apply portions of the principal as well 
as income for support and personal needs of 
the beneficiary justified the conveyance the 
court said that this power could not be used 
for some other and unauthorized purpose and 
intent. “He could not use it for instance, as 
a cover under which to make a conveyance 
of the trust property for his personal benefit 
or to enable the cestui que trust to secure the 
property freed from trust provisions in order 
that he might embark upon a course of deal- 
ing with it, which was not authorized by the 
will.” The court says: “We are not entitled 
to scan the evidence for the purpose of in- 
ferring additional findings as a basis for re- 
versal of the decree rendered. But if we 
were and should examine the testimony in 
the light of the very argument made by the 
appellant’s counsel, we should conclude that 
the purpose of the execution of the conveyance 
was to effectuate a plan by the trustee, the 
cestui que trust and his sister to buy out the 
trustee, and to free the property from the 
trust provisions to the end that the cestui que 
trust and sister might embark upon a program 
of more or less speculative treatment of the 
property which it was hoped would realize 


greater proceeds and greater returns than 
could be secured by a compliance with the 
trust.” (Italics supplied.) —(Matter of Went- 
worth, 230 N. Y. 176.) 

Of course a principal motive in the creation 
of a trust is usually to prevent “speculative 
treatment.” 3ut experience shows that an 
individual trustee, especially a relative finds 
it particularly difficult to resist the temptation 
of the “hoped for” greater profits of specula- 
tion and the importunities of those near to 
him whose needs or desires are apt to swerve 
his judgment. Trust companies are not only 
free from this influence, but the law and their 
knowledge of the risks of speculation make 
them the bulwark of protection that the crea- 
tor of a trust intends to have. The above 
case by contrast illustrates the good that can 


be accomplished by constant and repeated 


advertising of the advantage of a corporate 


fiduciary. Had such advantages been suff- 
ciently impressed upon the testatrix or her 
counsel, a trust company would probably have 
been appointed in this instance, resulting in 
saving both the property itself and the cost 
and delay of this litigation. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Fulton Trust Company of New York, 
two new directors were elected to the board, 
namely George F. Butterworth, of the firm 
of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, and Ar- 
thur J. Morris, secretary of the Fulton Trust. 

At the annual meeting of the Livingston 
County Trust Company of Geneseo, N. Y., 
James W. Wadsworth was made chairman of 
the board of directors, a newly created office ; 
Perry C. Euchner was elected presid<s:; B. E 
Brophel and E. E. Doty, vice-presidents ; Hor- 
ton C. Milks, secretary; Viola M. 


Stapley, 
assistant secretary 





Well Tell You 
the Secret 


Methods of getting new business are 
usually kept secret—but we share ours 
with correspondent banks. 


We are willing to pass on to you our 
proven methods because we value your 
account. 


The officers of our Department of Banks 
and Bankers will be glad to discuss with 
you your particular problems; to make 
specific suggestions wherever possible ; 
and to give you the benefit of their own 
experience. : 


The Guardian 


Savings and Trust Company 
Cleveland 


The “Marine Trust News,” published by President Fred W. Ellsworth announces 


the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, pre- 
sents an exceedingly interesting series of ar- 
ticles in its current number dealing with the 
types of services rendered by a modern trust 
company to individuals and to corporations. 
Vice-President E. H. Letchworth sets forth 
the policy of the company in cultivating sound 
relations with lawyers. 


that the next annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers will be held 
at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, on June 2d 
and 3d. Rodgers, vice-president 
of the Manufacturers and Traders National 
Bank of Buffalo and secretary-treasurer of 
the association, is chairman of the Buffalo 
local committee on arrangements. 


George R. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits $1 ,600,000.00 
Equipped to act in every fiduciary capacity. 


Affiliated with the First National Bank 


Georce G. MILNE, Jr. 


Appointed Vice-President Garfield National 
Bank 

George G. Milne, Jr.,; who has been appointed 
third vice-president of the Garfield National 
Bank of New York, and assumed his new duties 
recently. Mr. Milne’s efforts will be devoted 
largely to the development of the Trust Depart- 
ment of the bank. His early experience 
was obtained in the trust department of 
the Lincoln Trust Company, New York, 
where he served from 1904 to 1916. After one 
year in the auditing department of the National 
City Bank, New York, Mr. Milne went with the 
Savings Investment and Trust Company of East 
Orange, N. J., as assistant secretary. In the 
four years of his service with this company Mr. 


Milne became successively treasurer and vice- 
president, resigning to become vice-president of 
the Garfield National Bank. 

The officers of the Garfield National Bank are 
now as follows: Ruel W. Poor, president ; Hor- 
ace F. Poor, vice-president; Arthur W. 
Snow, second vice-president and _ cashier; 
George G. Milne, Jr., third vice-president, and 
Ralph T. Thorn, Wilbur C. Husk and George 
W. MacDonald, assistant cashiers. 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc., is 
Organized 

Another institution to finance American 
foreign trade through short-term credits, 
namely, the International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., has been organized under the laws of 
New York, and subject to the regulations 
and supervision of the Federal 
3oard and the Banking Department of New 
York State. Paul M. Warburg, a former 
member of the Federal Reserve Board will 
be chairman of the board. The other offi- 
cers will be F. Abbott Goodhue, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Boston, 
president, and P. J. Vogel, formerly vice- 
president of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation and now with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, and E. W. Davenport, vice- 
president of the First National Corporation 
of New York, vice-presidents. It is under- 
stood that the capital stock, consisting of 
$10,000,000 common, $250,000 special stock 
and a surplus of $5,000,000, has been sub- 
scribed, the three largest American sub- 
scribers being Mr. Warburg, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and the American 
International Corporation of New York. 
About one-third of the capital stock is said 
to be held by foreign banks and bankers. 


Reserve 


The many friends of former General Secre- 


tary Fred E. Farnsworth of the American 
Bankers’ Association sincerely regret to learn 
of the death of his talented young son, Clark- 
son Lewis Farnsworth. 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


At Forty-first Street 
New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF TRUST 
OFFICERS 


constructive results are being 
achieved in securing uniformity of 
practice and co-operation trust de 
partments through the activity of the New 
York City Association of Trust Companies 
and Banks in their Fiduciary Capacities which 
held its annual meeting recently. At this 
meeting officers were elected and the by-laws 
were amended increasing the Executive Com- 
mittee from six to nine members with the 
three officers as ex-officio members. The fol- 
lowing ticket was submitted by the Nominat- 
ing Committee, composed of J. C. Klinck, 
trust officer, Metropolitan Trust Company; 
William C. Murphy, vice-president, Fifth 
Avenue Bank, and H. F. Whitney, assistant 
trust officer, Empire Trust Company. 


Valuable 
greater 
among 


President: Joseph N. Babcock, 
dent Equitable Trust Company. 

Vice-president: H. F. Wilson, Jr., 
president Bankers Trust Company. 

Secretary and treasurer: Ralph L. Cerero, 
assistant vice-president National Park Bank 
of New York. 

Directors for term ending 1924: Orrin R. 


vice-presi- 


vice- 


Judd, trust officer Columbia Trust Company; 
Horace F. Poor, vice-president Garfield Na- 
tional Bank. 


Director for term ending 1923: Calvert 
Brewer, vice-president United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company. 


Director for term ending 1922: W. J. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president Bank of America. 


Director for term ending 1921: Henry C-. 
White, trust officer Corn Exchange Bank. 


In addition to the work of the Executive 
Committee the Association carries out its plan 
of bringing about greater ; uniformity and 
agreement on matters of trust department 
practice and policies through various commit- 
tees. The report of the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Bar, which will shortly be 
completed, is expected to have an important 
bearing upon the live question of bringing 
about closer and more mutual relationships 
with attorneys. Questions of trust depart- 
ment fees, publicity and other matters are 
Ikewise receiving diligent attention. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 
of 


THE MODERN [TRUST COMPANY 
by 


Franxuin Burien Kinxsrine, J. E. Srerrerr 
and Henry Parker Wits 


Price $6.75, Postage Prepaid 


Send Your Order Now 


Send in your order for copies of this book, which is indisputably 
recognized as the standard and leading authority on the functions 
and‘organization of Trust Company and Fiduciary Banking. 


The enlarged Fifth Edition of The Modern Trust Company 
embraces the changes, innovations and developments in Trust Com- 
pany and Trust Department affairs as a result of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. Now that National and State banks are 
permitted to assume fiduciary functions this volume assumes a wider 
significance. To every Trust Company and Bank which has availed 
itself of the privilege—granted under State or Federal law—to trans- 
act trust business, this book becomes a necessary part of its equip- 
ment. 


The Modern Trust Company has during the past fifteen years 
been the standard authority in use in colleges, by trust company 


officers, lawyers and all who work in or do business with Trust 
Companies. 


Do not delay in sending in your order for copies as the demand 
is such as to speedily exhaust the immediately available supply. 


Address: 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
55 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 


Deposits 


$181,500,000 


Resources 


$264,000,000 


Make It Your New England Correspondent 


I. Webster Baker Joins Advertising Agency 


Mr. I. Webster Baker, who has made an 
unusually successful record as advertising 
manager of The Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has resigned 
to join the organization of William Elliott 
financial advertising 
Grand Rapids and Chicago. 

Beginning March Ist, Mr. Baker will di- 
rect the planning and production of all 
copy for the agency’s many bank clients 
throughout the United States. He will be 
located temporarily in Grand Rapids, where 
the organization has its printing and pub- 
lishing connections; but within the year he 
will have permanent offices in Chicago. 

Mr. Baker has been with The Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company six years, and 
head of the advertising department the past 
three years. Under his direction, the ad- 
vertising has attracted wide attention, bring- 
ing in much new business and calling forth 
favorable comment in Cleveland and other 
banking centers. He introduced the hand- 
painted colored poster as an effective factor 
in bank publicity, and he developed an ex- 
tensive advertising service which is released 
without charge to customer banks. He is one 
of the five men on the committee on publicity, 


Graves, agency of 


—_—_—_— 
= | 
=— 


which is now conducting a nation-wide cam- 
paign for the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


I. Wesster BAKER 
formerly Advertising Manager, Guardian Savings 
& Trust Company of Cleveland, who has resigned 
to become associated with William Elliott Graves 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


fEtna Policies 


give full protection and cover 


Fire Sprinkler Leakage 

Marine Registered Mail 
Automobile Parcel Post 

Tornado Tourists’ Baggage 

Xent Automobile Truck Transit 
easehold Salesmen’s Samples 
Xental Value Transit Floaters 

Use and Occupancy Explosion 

Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 


i 
I 


Agents at All Important Points 


MARINE 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., Inc. 


63-65 Beaver Street 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


One of the Really 
Large Banks of 


America 


The Marinc]rist (@mpany 
Of Puffalo 


Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000 


American Banking Represented in Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 

American participation in the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, which was 
organized in Paris last June became fully 
organized with the recent appointment of an 
American committee composed of 57 of the 
leading business men of the country. Fi- 
nance and banking are represented by James 
S. Alexander, president, National Bank of 
Commerce in New York; William F. Bon- 
bright, Bonbright & Company, New York 
City; Willis H. Booth, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York City: John 


S. Drum, president, American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, San Francisco, -Calif.; L. S. Gil- 
lette, president, Plymouth Investment Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fred I. Kent, 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City: Robert F, Maddox, presi- 
dent, Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dwight M. Morrow, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, New York City; George M. Reynolds, 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Stone, president, 
American International Corporation, New 
York City; and Harry A. Wheeler, vice- 
president, Union Trust Company, Chicago. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Third city of the United States in population, 
second seaport, and first city of America 
in historic importance. 


Centre of the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, home of some of the world’s greatest 
manufacturing establishments, and for 
more than a century famous for con- 

President servative finance. 


Joseph Wayne, Jr. Since 1832 the Girard National Bank has 

maintained the same high standard of 

Vice-Presidents sound banking—it is in a_ particularly 

Evan Randolph A. W. Pickford advantageous position to handle your 
Philadelphia account. 


Cashier 
Charles M. Ashton 


Assistant Cashiers Girard Nati yal Bank 


Alfred Barratt David J. Myers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resources over $93,000,000. 





Official Promotions at Seaboard National 
Bank 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of The Seaboard National Bank of 
New York, C. Howard Marfield, cashier 
was elected vice-president and cashier, and 
J. Meckley Potts, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Potts was born in Jersey Shore, Pa. 
He attended Bucknell College, Lewisburg, 
Pa., and Columbia University, New York 
City. He is a member of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity of Columbia, as well as a member 
of the American Institute of Banking, and 
the Robert Morris Associates. During the 
past five years Mr. Potts has been manager 
of the bank’s credit department. 


Restoration of economic activity in the 
countries surrounding the Baltic Sea at any 
near date depends upon the resumption of 
trade with Russia and cannot be looked for 
until commercial relations with that country 
are re-established, according to Colonel B. F. 
Castle, of the foreign department of the Irv- 
ing National Bank, who has just returned 
from a two months’ business trip to Europe. 
Stock dividends aggregating $777,875,932 in 
par value have been declared since the United J. M. Porrs 
States Supreme Court handed down its de- ee 


—" as 1 Assistant Cashier, Sez National Bank 
cision that stock dividends are not taxable. oe en <a New — — 
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Effective Trust Publicity 


The many kinds of knowledge, skill and experience de- 
manded to produce effective Trust Publicity are seldom 
centered in one man; but they can be brought together 
in an organization. 


The Harvey Blodgett Company has brought together men 
of varied experience in trust business, advertising, salesman- 
ship, and writing. 


The high class men on our traveling staff do more than 
merely sell our service; they co-operate with Banks and 
Trust Companies in building new business; they gain expe- 
rience by discussing problems with trust officials; they 
exchange viewpoints with them; and they transmit their 
new ideas, thus tested, to our Copy staff. 


A composite experience has thus been built up by which we 
can plan effective Publicity to suit your special conditions. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Financial Advertising 


Ne gt EISEN glen ei peat 28 pe UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER A VENUES 
CHICAGO 1044 First NATIONAL BANK BurLpING 
New York 23 West Forty-Tuirp STREET 
Boston 724 Otp Soutn ButmpinG 
Los ANGELES...............502 Crtizens’ Nationat Bank ButLpInG 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


$750,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 


O. T. Warne, President F, 
Aucustus V. Hesery, Vice-President 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitt Husse tt, Sec’y and Treas. 


organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - 


$9,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 


InvinNG WALSH, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 

Apece H. Kursy, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 

H. Doucras Davis, Asst. Secretary 

Russert C. Doerincer, Asst. Treas. 








DIRECTORS OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLD 
MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


The Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
composed of the progressive bank and trust 
company publicity managers of the country, 
has attained such a wide range of useful- 
ness, that the policy was recently inaugu- 
rated of having an interim conference of the 
members of the board of directors between 
conventions. The recent conference at St. 


Louis on January 22nd served to develop 
important plans in broadening the activities 
of the association, and in laying the ground- 


First Mip-WIinTER CONFERENCE OF Boarp 


work for the next annual convention at At- 
lanta. The meeting was timed with that of 
the National Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, of which 
the F.A.A. is a departmental. 
Considerable discussion was devoted to 
the project for extending the bulletin and 
including new features of interest, which 
will be a special topic to be considered at 
the next annual convention. Certain changes 
were also agreed upon in connection with 


oF Directors OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 


AsSOCIATION HELD RECENTLY IN Sr. Louis 












Pittsburgh 
FIDELITY TITLE AND FRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 











ESTABLISHED 1886 


















Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 


$90,000,000 








Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 
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LOS ANGELES 
TRUST SERVICE 


Trust Companies and Banks 
wishing Trust Business trans- 
acted in Los Angeles or Southern 
California would do well to con- 
sider the exceptional equipment 
of the Trust Department of 


GURITYTEtst 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


savincs COMMERCIAL 






The great volume and wide scope of 
our Trust Business has enabled us to 
assemble a corps of specially trained 
men, to give to every detail of every 
estate or trust the skilled attention 
which successful administration re- 
quires. 
Assets over $98,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 





the compilation of the portfolios of adver- 
tising matter distributed to members. Vice- 
President F. D. Connor made a gratifying 
report as to membership. Fred M. Staker 
of the Commerce Bank of Kansas City, was 
made chairman of the Program Committee 
for the next convention, and Carroll Ragan 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York will again have 
charge of the advertising exhibit as chair- 
man of the Exhibit Committee. It was de- 
cided to repeat the symposium of four- 
minute talks on “One Best Bet,” which was 
such a big drawing card at the last Indian- 
apolis assembly. The exhibit to be shown 
at Atlanta will also be displayed at the next 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. M. E. Holder- 
ness, a member of the Public Relations Com- 
mission, of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and a former president of the F.A.A. 
reported on the development of closer co- 
operation between the F.A.A. and the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


Following is a list of those who attended 
the St. Louis conference: Lloyd H. Matt- 


son, Corn Exchange National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb.: F. D. Connor, Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, III: 
chants’ 


Cc. A. Gode, Mer- 
Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, IIL; 








Jessamine G. Hoagland, National City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. 
Fox & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Fred M. 
Staker, Commerce Banks, Kansas City, Mo.; 
F. C. Adams, National Bank of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Ky.; C. H. Wetterau, American 


National Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; H. M. 
Morgan, St. Louis Union Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. E, Holderness, First Na- 


tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Fuchs, 
First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo.; J. V. 
Corrigan, Liberty Central Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Guy W. Cooke, First National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; G. Prather Knapp, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gaty Pallen, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Pe 





O institutions of the United 
States requiring a representa- 
tive in Canada, this Company 
offers its services in al] matters 
properly belonging to a Trust 
Company and also as a financial 


agent for investments in first 
mortgages 
cee T Northern Trusts Co. 
WINNIPEG CANADA 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS. member of the New York Bar and author of *‘ Trust Company Law's 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE RE- 


VIEWED AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES 


OF A LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST 


COMPANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHADGE.| 


INADVERTENT PAYMENT TO BENEFICIARY 


(A trustee making inadvertent payment 
to a beneficiary is entitled to credit itself 
with a like sum out of subsequent in- 
come.) 

In a recent case before a trial court in New 
York County it was contended that a trust 
company was not entitled to recover income 
inadvertently paid to a beneficiary, because 
the inadvertence was due to a “mistake of 
law” as distinguished from a “mistake of 
fact.” The court, however, held to the con- 
trary, the court saying: “I think that the doc- 
trine is entirely inapplicable to the instant 
case, because it involves a payment out of a 
trust fund by a trustee to a cestui que trust. 
Under such circumstances it is not merely the 
right, but the duty of the trustee to pursue 
any portion of the trust fund diverted by 
whatever means and under whatever circum- 
stances into the hands of the payee and re- 
cover it for restoration to the fund and ulti- 
mate application to the party thereunder en- 
titled thereto.”"—(Equitable Trust Company 
vs. Miller, 185 N. Y. Supp. 661.) 


ACCOUNTING BY TRUSTEE 


(New York courts have no jurisdic- 
tion of an accounting by a trustee under 
a will of a non-resident, merely because 
the trustee is a resident of New York.) 
The Court of Appeals holds that a volun- 

tary accounting by testamentary trustee must 
generally be in a county where the will was 
proved but that the surrogate has no jurisdic- 
tion of an accounting by testamentary trus- 
tees under the will of a non-resident proved 
within the county where the trust fund is per- 
sonal property. The court says: “Very pos- 
sibly it might be wise to give the surrogate 
jurisdiction over the wills of non-residents, 
where the trustee is a resident. When it in- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESI 


FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


the Legislature will 
do it directly, not leave it to be spélled out 
by indirect references.” (People vs. Surro- 
gate’s Court, Genesee County, 229 N. Y. 495, 
128 N. E. 890.) 


tends to do so however, 


The National City Company of New York 
is offering to investors an issue of $15,000,000 
Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan 25 year 
8 per cent. sinking fund external gold bonds 
due February 1, 1946 at price and interest to 
yield about 8.29 per cent. to maturity. 


Have You a Financial 


Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Corres pondence Invited 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Capital - - - - - - § 2,000,000 


Reserve - = = = = = 2,000,000 
Assets under Administration, 88,900,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 


18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg Edmonton 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
announces the opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


located on the fifth floor of the 


National Life Building 


29 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone: State 4765 


HIS office has been established to in- 

crease the special service which The 
Equitable offers to the banks and bond 
dealers of the Central West. 

It has a direct private wire to the home 
ofice in New York, enabling us to more 
quickly and efficiently help you handle your 
customers’ New York and foreign business 
and to obtain bond quotations and execute 
orders in the chief markets of the country. 

Mr. Donald L. De Golyer 
has been appointed manager of 
our Chicago office, and Mr. W., 
FE. Hart assistant manager. 
They and the other members of 
its staff are at your service at 
any time and in any matter. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


London—3 King William St., E. C. 4 Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 


Total Resources over $300,000,000 
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A BANK that deals with 


the fundamental enter- 


prises of the nation and 


has done so for 65 years. 


214 Broadway 


THE 


Established 1856 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





Savings Fund for Employees of American 


Trust Company of Boston 

The American Trust Company of Boston 
has established an employees’ savings fund, 
which confers unusually liberal benefits 
upon its employees. Under the plan it is 
estimated, that an employee who contributes 
$100 will have credited to his account at 
least $75 additional from the net earnings 
of the company. The general plan as out- 
lined by the company is as follows: 

Every employee who has been in the em- 
ploy of the company for one year or more 
and votes to join the fund, shall cont1,bute 
to the fund not over 5 per cent., or less 
than 2 per cent. of his yearly salary, and 
in no event more than $200 a year. This 
amount is to be deducted from each salary 
payment. Any bonus is not to be considered 
as part of his salary. The company on Jan- 
uary Ist and July tst of each year will con- 
tribute to the fund 5 per cent. of its net 
earnings after deducting all losses, charge- 
offs and taxes, but before dividends, this 
amount to be determined in the absolute 
discretion of the directors. 

The plan will be compulsory on all em- 
ployees who agreed to join, and on all those 
entering the service of the company subse- 
quent to the adoption of the plan, after one 
year of service. 


Annual Meeting of the First Wisconsin 
Banking Group 

At the annual meeting of the First Wiscon- 
sin institutions, of Milwaukee, which includes 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company and the First Wis- 
consin Company, investment securities, officers 
and directors were re-elected. Charles M. 
Morris and Douglas McKey were added to 
the Trust Company directors and E. R. Orms- 
by was appointed an assistant cashier of the 
bank. Oliver C. Fuller is president of all 
three institutions. 

With the invitation to “help yourself” the 
publicity department of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank has compiled in bound form 
an interesting series of newspaper advertise- 
ments published by that institution and which 
carry many new ideas in effective bank ad- 
vertising. 

A permanent Clearing House association 
has just been organized in Jamestown, N. Y. 
The association was organized with Frank A. 
Merz of the Union Trust Company of James- 
town, as president. 

At the recent twenty-third annual mecting 
of the Glens Falls Trust Company of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., the only changes made was the 
election of A. L. Sitterly as treasurer, and 
William B. Lavarnway, as vice-president. 





TRUST .COMPANIES 


The March of a Million Hoofs 


From the ranges, farms and pasturelands of 
the West and Middle-West to the great 
stock-yards of Chicago moves herd on herd 
of cattle, sheep and pigs to the beat of a 
million hoofs. This city, the home of so 
many fundamental industries, is also the 
center of the packing industry. 
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An industry so large and so essential to the life of 
the world requires comprehensive and modern bank- 
ing co-operation. Chicago’s banks are amply able to 
furnish such support; among them The Continental 
and Commercial Banks occupy a prominent position. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Invested Capital More Thar 50 Million Dollars 
Resources More Than 500 Million Dollars 


— 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ADVERTISING EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust com- 
panies and savings banks, Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine has inaugurated a so- 
called “Exchange Directory.” The follow- 
ing trust companies have expressed wil- 
lingness to exchange advertising literature, 
including booklets, folders, statement 
cards, etc. 


AREANSAS 
Little Rock.—Southern Trust Company. J.C. 
Conway, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles.—Guaranty Trust & Savings 
3ank. F. A. Stearns, Publicity Manager. 

ae eeonm: Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
ank. 

Los Angeles.—Security Trust & Savings 
Bank. Clarence A. Lyman, Pub. Manager. 

Los Angeles.—Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. Laurence Macomber, Publicity 
Manager. 

Sacramento. 
Ralph P. 


Anderson, Advertising Manager. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—The Commercial Trust Com- 
J. C. Loomis, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington.—The Equitable Trust Company, 
on Reese, 


pany. 


Vice-pres. 
y Trust & Safe Deposit 
John S. Rossell, President. 
HAWAII 
Wilo.—Security Trust Company, 
Advertising Manager. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago.—Chicago Trust Company, 
Birney, Vice- president. 
Chicago. Trust & Savings 
Matthew G. Pierce, New Bus. Dept. 
Chicago.—The Northern Trust Company. 
Louis A. Bowman, Manager New Business 
Department. 
Chicago.—Central Trust Co. of Illinois. 
E. Delson, Publicity Manager. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
W. H. Pleasants, Publicity Department. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore.—Continental Trust Company. 
W. J. Casey, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Maryland Trust Company. Car- 
roll Van Ness, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Union Trust Company. M. 2. 
Grape, Vice-president. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—-Commonwealth Trust Company. R. 
F. Nichols, Assistant Treasurer. 
Boston._The New England Trust Company. 
Chas. EB. Nott, Secretary. 
Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company. E. H. 
Kittredge, Advertising Manager. 
Boston.— Boston Safe Deposit Trust Com- 
pany. George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—Union Trust Company, Advertising 
Department. 


Company. 


R. Massard, 


rr. Oo 
Bank. 


Louis 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. s 
Company. J. W. Groves, Asst. Cashier. 
Minneapolis. The Midland National Bank 
L. L. D. Stark, Advertising Manager. 
nents Trust Company, 
. V. Bruchholz, Secretary. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis.— Mercantile Trust Company. Gaty 
Pallen, Manager Publicity Department. 
St. Louis— Mississippi Valle rust Com- 
pany. G. Prather Knapp, Mgr. of Pub. 

St. Louis Union Trust Company. 

Herbert M. Morgan, Asst. Vice-president. 

Kansas City.—Commerce Trust Company. F. 
M. Staker, Advertising Manager. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark.—Fidelity Trust Company. 

T. Allen, Publicity Manager. 
Trenton. The Mechanics’ National 

Cc. K. Withers, Trust Officer. 


NEW YORE 
NWew York.—PBankers’ Trust Company. J.H 
Lewis, Manager Advertising Department 
Wew York.—The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. B. 8S. Mantz, Treasurer. 
New York.—Empire Trust Company. 
H. Hudson, Assistant Secretary. 
New York.—The Equitable Trust Company. 
Arthur De Bebian, Publicity Manager. 
Wew York.—Guaranty Trust Company. F.H. 
Sisson, Vice-president. 
New York.—Metropolitan 
E. F. Van Lear. 

New York.—United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company. Henry L. Servoss, Vice-president. 

New York.—American Bankers’ Association, 
5 Nassau Street. Library. 

Rochester.—Union Trust Company. | ie 4 
Meyer, Teller. 

Utica—Utica Trust & Deposit 
Graham Coventry, Secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem.—Wachovia Bank & Trust 

Company. E. L. Starr, Publicity Manager. 
OHIO 

Akron.—The Peoples Savings and Trust Co. 
D. S. Knowlton, Mgr. New Bus. Dept. 

Cincinnati.—The Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. Edgar Stark, Trust Officer. 

Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Company. 

Cleveland.—-The Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company. H. E. Martin, Publicity De- 


partment. 
OREGON 
Portland.—Title and Trust Company. 
Grutze, Trust Officer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Commercial Trust 
S. A. Crozer, Secretary. 
Pittsburgh.—Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
T. R. Robinson, Acting Auditor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sumter.—The Commercial Bank & Trust Co 
R. A. Bradham, President. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Virginia Trust Company. 
Jackson, President. 
WASHINGTON 
Spokane.—Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. R. L. Rutter, President. 
Spokane.—Union Trust Company. J. H. 
Tatsch, Manager Publicity Department. 
Tacoma.— Puget Sound Bank & Trust Co. 
Chas. S. Lyons, Trust Officer. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee.—First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Douglas F. McKey, Secretary. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY 
Honolulu.—Hawaiian Trust Company. 
Galt, Treasurer. 
Honolulu.—Trent Trust 
Heiser, Jr., Treasurer. 
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Official Staff Promotions at Guaranty Trust 
of Los Angeles 


Terminating the most prosperous. twelve 
month period in its record of 30 years of 
steady growth, The Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, has enlarged 
its official staff in order to handle the ever 
increasing amount of business. 

The first promotion was that of Mr. John 
Veenhuyzen as vice-president. Mr. Veen- 
huyzen, well known among bankers and 
lawyers of California, was born in Java, 
Dutch East Indies, and educated in Holland, 
where he graduated from the University of 
Agriculture, and there attained the degree 
of Doctor of Agriculture, being the young- 
est graduate in the history of that institu- 
tion to acquire this degree. In 1897 he 
came to America as a representative of a 
syndicate that was interested in beet sugar 
production, to study the industry, and being 
profoundly impressed with the wonderful 
opportunities offered by the United States, 
he promptly took out citizenship papers. 
During the first eight years in America, he 
was engaged as chief chemist for the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company. He later studied 
law and was admitted to the bar. In 1904 
he entered the employ of the Guaranty 
Bank, where in 1911 he became the head of 
the trust department, organized at that time, 
a position he still retains in addition to his 
new office of vice-president. 

Mr. E. B. Pentz, who has been with the 
Guaranty Bank since 1917, was made as- 
sistant trust officer. Born in Iowa, Mr. 
Pentz came to California while still a boy, 
and has made that State his home, with the 
exception of four or five years, which were 
spent in the State of Washington, during 
which time he attended high school. After 
graduating from high school, he returned 
to Los Angeles, where he entered business, 
and after tr years of service with The Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, he became 
associated with the Guaranty Bank. 

Mr. Edward Everett was also promoted 
to the office of assistant trust officer. Be- 
fore coming to the Guaranty Bank, Mr. 
Everett had practiced law for several years 
in Illinois and served with the Washington 
Title Insurance Company of Seattle, and 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Coleman Young was elected to the 
official staff of the Guaranty Bank as audi- 
tor. He has been connected with the bank 
since 1912. Mr. Howard N. Martin was of- 


ficially elected manager of the bond depart- 
Mr. Martin has been at the head of 


ment. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Spirit of 
Accommodation 


rules in our Collection Depart- 
ment. Daily, we look for and 
have some items requirin 
attention of a particular kin 
—much care, patience, time, 
and precision. 


Send your Memphis items to 
us direct. It will mean quicker 
returns. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


MEMPHIS TENN. 





the Guaranty bond department since its 
organization in October, 1919. In recogni- 
tion of his services in a legal capacity for 
the bank. Mr. Ray F. Church was made 
counsel, also retaining his former title of 
trust officer, which he received four years 
ago. 

At a meeting of all employes of the bank, 
Dr. M. N. Avery, president of the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, spoke of the re- 
markable progress the institution had made 
during 1920, when over 20,000 new deposi- 
tors were obtained, and for the net gain in 
deposits was $3,696,000. An Employes’ 
Profit Sharing Plan was inaugurated one 
year ago by the stockholders and board of 
directors of the bank under the leadership 
of Dr. Avery. Under this plan, the em- 
ployes were paid during 1920 over $120,000 
in addition to their salaries. This bonus 
payment averaged about $725 for each em- 
ploye who participated. 


Employees of the home office of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., have organized the Wachovia 
Bank Club, to promote good will and fellow- 
ship among its members. 
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The oldest and largest Trust Company in 


HAWATI 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
More than One Million Dollars 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 





Cleveland Trust Company’s Notable Record 


There is no evidence of hard times or of 
business depression in surveying the record 
of growth made by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany during the past year. Unaffected by the 
general economic and business changes of the 
past year the Cleveland Trust Company dur- 
ing that period added 4,000 new names to its 
impressive army of 233,000 depositors, gained 
$26,000,000 in resources with deposits increas- 
ing $19,000,000. With these gains the Cleve- 
land Trust Company began the present year 
with aggregate resources of $120,162,453; de- 
posits of $103,346,000, with capital-of $4,500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of $5,233,- 
563. It is interesting to note that during the 
past two years deposits have nearly doubled 
from $56,517,000 to $103,346,000. 

Among the principal sources of new busi- 
ness is through the chain of twenty-nine 
branch offices conducted by the Cleveland 
Trust Company of which nine offices were 
opened last year with two projected. 

Announcement was made following the re- 
cent annual meeting of the appointment of 
Charles B. Gleason as manager of bond sales. 
This means that the bank intends to enlarge 
the scope of its bond department, which will 
continue under direct control of Vice-Presi- 
dent P. T. White. Mr. Gleason assumed his 
duties at the Cleveland Trust Company Febru- 
ary 15th. Prior to affiliating with Borton & 
Borton Mr. Gleason was with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Two officials were awarded the newly cre- 
ated title of assistant vice-president. They 
are T. E. Herrick, manager trust development 
department, and W. F. Kyle, manager of 
commercial development. F. G. Smith and 
C. A. Brown were promoted to assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer respectively, 
while five new assistant trust officers were 
appointed ‘as follows: A. J. Perfler, Henry 
Pirtle, Sloan A. Pritchard, Edward V. Rob- 
erts and Howard M. Sheeler. 





A Brilliantly Conceived and Executed 
Employees’ Account-Securing Campaign 


With phantoms of “hard times,’ “Industrial 
depression” and “business reverse” floating 
through many minds it is both refreshing and 
stimulating to dwell upon the brilliant success 
achieved by the nine hundred employees of 
the Cleveland Trust Company in “putting 
over” an account-securing or “booster” cam- 
paign, which netted not less than $1,075,000 
new deposits during the brief period from 
December ist last to January 5th. The cam- 
paign was undertaken in the face of condi- 
tions that seemed to many to present a hope- 
less task. Ready money was apparently be- 
coming more and more scarce; unemployment 
was on the increase; wages were being re- 
duced, commercial failures were mounting 
and balance sheets showing increasing deficits 
The quota was fixed at $800,000. The cam 
paign started December 1st and by Christmas 
a half million dollars in new accounts was 
in. On December 30th the $600,000 mark was 
passed; on January 3d $700,000 was left be- 
hind; on January 4th, $900,000 was reached 
and on the following day the million mark 
was passed with $75,000 addition for good 
measure. This new business was exclusive 
of accounts secured during the same period 
by officers and the development department 
which brought the total to $1,632,000, repre- 
senting 5,725 new accounts in less than five 
weeks’ time. 

More important than the cash prizes and 
other inducements given to employees of the 
Cleveland Trust Company in connection with 
the “Booster Campaigns” is the genuine spirit 
of cohesion and loyalty which must be at- 
tributed to the broad-minded policies which 
characterize President Goff’s administration. 
Such an achievement as encompassed in the 
last campaign would be sufficiently impres- 
sive even in prosperous times and under exist- 
ing circumstances it teaches a valuable lesson 
of what grit and optimism will do. 
















The conviction cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon banking judgment at this par- 
ticular stage that, if American business is to 
be restored to a firm basis, prices stabilized 
and wholesome liquidation is to be completed, 
there must be determined resistance to re- 
occurring tendencies that will certainly make 
for a new orgy of inflation unless arrested in 
time. The key to sound and normal progress 
lies in the proper control of credit transac- 
tions and the maintenance of discount rates. 
It is most encouraging that the highest 
banking authorities in the nation are alert to 
the danger in the present situation and in 
absolute accord as to cautionary measures. 
The Federal Reserve Board in its annual re- 
port expresses its opposition to any legisla- 
tion that will impair the ability of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to exercise a proper con- 
straint on credit transactions and impose wise 
limitations upon the character of paper elig- 
ible for discount. The Advisory Council of 
the Federal Reserve Board, at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington, recommended “that pres- 
ent financial and industrial conditions do not 
warrant the Federal Reserve Board in mak- 
ing a reduction of rediscount rates.” The 
Economic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 






Union Trust Company of Detroit 


Directors of the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit at their recent annual meeting, 
authorized the advancement of six officers 
and employes and voted to increase the com- 
pany’s surplus by the addition of $250,000, 
giving the company capital stock of $1,000,- 
000 with surplus of $750,000. 

B. H. Manning, for a number of years the 
company’s real estate officer, and in its 
service about eighteen years, was accorded 
the additional rank of vice-president. Three 
assistant vice-presidents were created by ad- 
vancement and Charles Adams from as- 
sistant treasurer and Merrill C. Adams and 
Harry Slater from assistant secretaries. 
John A. Reynolds and Lawrence J. Toomey 
were made assistant secretaries. 

The complete list of officers elected and 
re-elected follows: Chairman, Henry M. 
Campbell; president, Frank W. Blair; vice- 
president and secreatry, Gerald J. McMe- 
chan; vice-presidents, Charles R. Dunn and 
John H, Stalker; vice-president and man- 


ager of abstract department, Israel T. 
Cowles; vice-president and real estate officer, 
B. H. Manning; treasurer, Charles E. 
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PREVENTING AN ORGY OF INFLATION 











Bankers’ Association 
unanimous conclusion that “the time has not 
yet come for the Federal Reserve Board to 
consider the reduction of discount rates.” 
There can be no doubt that premature re- 
action before readjustments have run their 
course in all directions, that undue leniency 
in loan and credit items and revival of specu- 
lative optimism, will seriously interfere with 
the best interests of business and industry. 
On every side we witness continued progress 
toward healthy liquidation and deflation. The 
volume of rediscounts and total-bills on hand 
reported by the Federal Reserve banks has 
been reduced by $595,312,000 from the peak 
load of $3,126,594,000 on November 5, 1920, 
to $2,531,282,000, shown in the returns of Feb- 
ruary 18th. Since December 24th a progres- 
sive contraction in the amount of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation has set in showing 
a decrease from $3,404,000,000 to $3,037,000,- 
000. From the high point on November ist, the 
amount of money in circulation in the United 
States has decreased from $6,393,140,000 to 
$6,141,265,000 on February 1st. Steadily the 
eserve ratio of the Federal Reserve banks is 
rising, passing the 50 per cent. figure on Feb- 
ruary 18th as compared with 45.6 per cent. 
last December and 42.7 per cent. a year ago. 


can announces as its 


Clark; assistant vice-presidents, Charles H. 
Adams, Merrill C. Adams and Harry Slater; 
assistant secretaries, Alvin W. Bond, Eugene 
A. Miller, John A. Reynolds and Lawrence 
J. Toomey; trust officer, Joel H. Prescott; 
assistant trust officers, Charles N. Crosman 
and J. Monroe Roney; manager of bond 
department, Charles H. Moore; custodian of 
safety deposit vault, Gilbert R. Osmun; 


general counsel, Campbell Bulkley & Led- 
yard, 


Amortization of Premiums 
(Continued from page 156) 


received by the trustee at their par value, in- 
dependent of their actual value at death of 
the testator, and whether above or below par, 
to wit: Connecticut Trust Company Appeal 
(80 Conn., 540); Higgins vs. Beck (116 Me., 
127); Whitridge vs. Williams (71 Md., 105) ; 
Shaw. vs. Cordis (143 Mass., 443); Ballan- 
tine vs. Young (74 N. J. Egq,, Why 


Keo 


572). 


should bonds be taken at their par value, and 
not their market value, when other securities, 
passing under a residuary bequest, are taken 
at their market value? 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Head Office: MONTREAL, CANADA 


F THE assets of 
an Estate are in 


CANADA The Royal 
Trust Company will 
realize on them to the 
best advantage 


Interviews and correspondence 
are invited with the HEAD 
OFFICE in MONTREAL, or 
with any of the Branches of 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


CALGARY, Alta. TORONTO, Ont. 
EDMONTON, Alta. ST. JOHN, N. B. 
HALIFAX, N. S. ST. JOHN’S, Nfld. 
HAMILTON, Ont. WINNIPEG, Man. 
OTTAWA, Ont. VANCOUVER, B.C 
QUEBEC, Que. VICTORIA, B. C. 


Assets under Administration 


$255,183,600.32 








Office in Chicago for the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of an office 
in Chicago. The office will be located in 
the National Life building, 29 South LaSalle 
street. Mr. D. L. DeGolyer has been ap- 
pointed manager of this office. Mr. De- 
Golyer has been associated with Chicago 
banking organizations since 1908. He re- 
signs from John Burnham & Company to 
accept his present position. Mr. W. E. Hart 
has been appointed assistant manager. Mr. 
Hart has been for a number of years the 
middle Western new business representative 
of the trust company. 


DonaLtp L. DeGoryer 


Manager Chicago Office of the Equitable Trust Co 


The company has installed a private wire 
to its main office in New York. This office 
has been established in accordance with the 
company’s policy of co-operating with the 
local banks and investment dealers of the 
middle West. 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York has prepared an 80-page book, 
which will be sent out upon request, on how 
to compute the Excess Profits Tax. The 
book considers 40 special cases, which have 
come up, or might come up under the law. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 38 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
5500 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will be 
thoroughly protected. 


Incorporated 1907 


CHICAGO 
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Over One Billion 
Dollars 


of policy holders’ money 
has been invested by the 
Insurance Companies of 
the United States and 
Canada, in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


of the type we have 
negotiated for our clients 
for 


Fifty Years Without a Loss 


They are an ideal trust 
investment. We will 
gladly send you particu- 
lars without obligation. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, INc. 


Farm MortcaGce BANKERS 
KINGMAN NoTT ROBINS, Treasurer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lewistown, Mont. Calgary, Alta. 


Record of Bank and Trust Company 
Suspensions 

Bradstrect’s compilation of bank and trust 
company suspensions during the past year 
shows a total of 155, comprising all classes 
of banking institutions as compared with 31 
suspensions in 1919. The number of suspen- 
sions last year was the largest on record 
since 1896, and the amount of liabilities in- 
volved was the second largest recorded in 
28 years. During 1920 there were I09 state 
bank suspensions; 20 private banks; 15 Na- 
tional banks; seven loan and trust com- 
panies, and 4 savings banks. The indicated 
total assets are $80,307,855 and estimated 
liabilities $91,603,033. Among the seven 
loan and trust companies suspended during 
the past year are included the four trust 
companies in Boston, which were closed by 
the State Banking Department. 


Ernest H. Cook, Vice-President New York 

Life Insurance and Trust Company 

Ernest H. Cook has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company of New York City at a re- 
cent meeting of directors. Mr. Cook was as- 
sociated with the old Plaza Bank for twenty 
years, and was its assistant cashier for ten 
years prior to its merger with the Union 
Trust Company. After the merger he became 
assistant secretary of the Union Trust Com- 
pany and its successor, the Central Union 
Trust Company, and was assistant manager 
of its Plaza Branch until his resignation in 
December, 1920. 


Appointments as Transfer Agents, 
Registrars and Trustees 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the following recent ap- 
pointments: transfer agent of subscription 
warrants of the $8,000,000 sinking fund con- 
vertible gold bonds, series “A” of the 
Darnsdall Corporation; registrar of 160,000 
shares common stock of European Textile 
Corporation; registrar of stock of Acme 
Packing Co.; registrar 1,400,000 shares of 
capital stock of Mid-Columbia Oil and De- 
velopment Co., of Delaware; trustee under 
trust agreement securing authorized issue of 
$15,000,000 par value Barnsdall Corporation 
sinking fund convertible gold bonds due 
January I, 1931. 

M. P. Callaway, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, is chairman of 
a committee appointed for the protection 
of stockholders of the National Conduit and 
Cable Company, Inc. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1200000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$2,895,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P, SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE : - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 


ViICE-PRES. 
20 VICE-PRES 
- 30 VICE-PREs. 
4TH ViCE-PRES 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR - 
ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL > 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 
CASHIER 
ASST, CASHIER 

- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


SECRETARY 

- ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS. 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
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PROGRESS OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY AND LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK MERGER 


Plans are maturing satisfactorily for the 
merger of the New York Trust Company and 
the Liberty National Bank, the latter relin- 
quishing its Federal charter and its business 
to be consolidated with that of the New York 
Trust Company. The board of trustees of 
the New York Trust Company and the board 
of directors of the Liberty National Bank 
have approved the plan of merger and recom- 
mended its adoption to the shareholders. The 
first formality will be the action of the stock- 
holders of the Liberty National Bank on 
March 4th to authorize the voluntary liquida- 
tion of that institution as a National bank, 
and reincorporation as a State bank as a pre- 
liminary to merging assets and business into 
the New York Trust Company. 

The corporate title of the consolidated in- 
stitution will be that of the New York Trust 
Company the capital stock of which will be 
increased from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits approximating 
$16,000,000. Stockholders of the New York 
Trust Company will receive a stock dividend 
of $2,000,000. Holders of receipts represent- 
ing jointly the $5,000,000 capital stock of the 
Liberty National Bank and the common shares 
of the Liberty Securities Corporation, will 
receive $5,000,000 par value of the increased 
stock of the trust company. 

After the adjustment of the assets of the 
two institutions, as provided in the plan, in- 
cluding the payment of an extra cash dividend 
of approximately 8 per cent. to the stock- 
holders of the New York Trust Company, 
the combined balance sheet of the institutions, 


as of December 31, 1920, shows: Capital stock 
of $8,000,000, surplus fund of $15,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $3,281,295, total deposits of 
$176,169,586, and total liabilities of $243,107,- 
701. 

Asset value of the common stock of the 
Liberty Securities Corporation has been in- 
cluded as part of the assets vested in the 
merged institution, and the amalgamation plan 
includes provision for the organization of a 
new securities company, the entire common 
stock of which will be owned by the New 
York Trust Company. 

The new securities company will issue 
$1,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock, having the same rights and preferences 
as the preferred stock of the present Liberty 
Securities Corporation, in exchange for the 
present outstanding preferred shares thereof, 
amounting to $1,000,000 par value. 

Trustees of the new institution will com- 
prise thirty members who will be selected 
from the present boards of the New York 
Trust Company and the Liberty National 
Bank, fifteen from each institution. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the new institution will be 
Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of the board; 
and Harvey D. Gibson, president. The new 
company will also have an advisory com- 
mittee, of which Otto T. Bannard will be 
chairman and an executive committee with 
Thomas Cochran as chairman. James G. 
Blaine, Jr., vice-president of the Liberty Na- 
tional has been elected as vice-president of 
the New York Trust Company. 

When the quarters at 100-Broadway, which 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 
the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 
ness. We have maintained the first through our 
existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 
banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 
Deposits, December 29, 1920 . 


had been designed for the Liberty National 
Bank, are completed, they will become the 
main office of the combined institution. Until 
then the new institution will retain the dual 
offices now occupied by The New York Trust 
Company at 26 Broad street and the Liberty 
National Bank at 120 Broadway. 

A committee composed of William H. 
Porter, Thomas Cochran and Paul Moore, 
representing the stockhokders of the Liberty 
National Bank and the Liberty Securities Cor- 
poration, has signed an agreement which, 
when ratified by the stockholders, will give 
them power to vote in favor of the steps nec- 
essary for the merger of the institution with 
the New York Trust Company. 

The committees, which have spent consider- 
able time in working out the terms and the 
details of the merger, were as follows: For 
the New York Trust Company, Dean Sage, 
F. N. Hoffstot, president of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, and Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and president-of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York; for the 
Liberty, William H. Porter of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, representing the stockholders; 
Thomas E. Cochran of J. P. Morgan & Com- 


$25,000,000 
$224,000,000 


pany, representing the Liberty Securities Cor- 
poration, and Grayson M. P. Murphy, repre- 
senting the directors. 


As one step of the merger 
Horne and James Dodd, vice-presidents of 
the New York Trust Company, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank. Boyd G. Curts, secretary of the 
New York Trust Company, was appointed 
a trust officer of the Liberty National Bank, 
and Edward B. Lewis and William J. Bird 
sall, assistant treasurers of the trust company, 
were appointed assistant cashiers of the bank. 


Frederick J 


Protecting the Home Circle 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit is 
conducting a successful advertising campaign 
setting forth the advantages of protecting the 
home circle by establishing a life insurance 
trust, providing for proper investment and 
care of funds derived from such source. The 
advertising is based upon a key-booklet en- 
titled “Protecting the Home Circle” which 
sets forth the many contingencies which may 
be provided against by leaving life insurance 
in trust with the trust company. 
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Standard ‘Books 





— Trust Departments and Trust Officers 


The Modern Trust Company. By FRANKLIN BUTLER 
KIRKBRIDE, J. E. SterretT and Henry PARKER WILLIs. The New 
Fifth and Enlarged Edition is now ready for distribution. $6.75. 
postage postpaid. 
This book is the standard and only comprehensive publication devoted to a 


description of the organization and functions of the various departments of a 
modern trust company containing facsimiles of accounting forms, etc. 


Trust Company Law. By Joun H. Sears, Editor Legal Depart- 
ment of TRust Companies Magazine. $6.10, postpaid. 


This volume of 610 pages is the most comprehensive and carefully prepared treatise 
on the law relating to every phase of trust company operation, embracing digest 
of decisions and judicial interpretations in their proper sequence. 


Theory and Practice of Estate Accounting. By Frevericx 
H. Baucu and Ws. C. Scumeisser, A.B., LL.B. $4.25, postpaid. 


This book is especially adapted to the requirements of Trust Officers, Lawyers, 
Accountants, Executors, Trustees and Administrators. 


Wills, Executors and Administrators. By James Scuov- 
LER, LL.D. Two volumes. Fifth edition. Price $15.00. 

Volume I deals with Wills, their nature, essentials and mode of interpretation with 

cases, both American and English, brought down to date. Volume II discusses the 


administration of estates, testate and intestate, and the rights and duties of Execu- 
tors and Administrators. 





Legal Investments for Trust Funds. By Franx C. McKin- 
NEY. $2.50, postpaid. 
This book covers general principles, statutes and decisions of the various States, 
together with a typical list of investments legal in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland and New York. 
Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. By Vircn M. Harris. 
$5.00, postpaid. 
This book is the most interesting and instructive contribution to the subject of 
writing of wills, containing numerous specimens of testamentary lore. 
Inheritance Taxation. By Gieason and Oris. $10.00, postpaid. 


This volume of 1,000 nages. in law buckram, is a complete and exhaustive treatise 
on the problems arising from graded rates, non-resident estates and conflicting 
jurisdictions, with the decisions and statutes of the different States and the 
Federal Act. 


Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ghe Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL - - - . $15,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - 24,990,377 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 29, 1920) - - 351,226,945 





OFFICERS 
A. Barton Hepsurn, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WiGcG1n, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EuGENE V. R. THAYER, President 
Vice-PRESIDENTS 


SAMUEL H. MILLER Asst. VICE-PRESIDENTS 
CaRL J. SCHMIDLAPP EDWIN A. LEE 
GERHARD M. DaHL WiLuiaM E. Purpy 
REEVE SCHLEY GeEorGE H. SAYLOR 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS M. HappEN HoweELt 
ROBERT I. BARR , . 
CASHIER 

( OMPTROLLER r > 

THoMAS RITCHIE WiiiiaM P. HOoLty 


DIRECTORS 

Henry W. CANNON CHARLES M. SCHWAB CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
A. BARTON HEPBURN SAMUEL H. MILLER GERHARD M. DaHL 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN Epwarp R. TINKER ANDREW FLETCHER 
JOHN J. MITCHELL Epwarp T. NICHOLS Wit.iaM B. THOMPSON 
Guy E. Tripp NEWCOMB CARLTON REEVE SCHLEY 

JaMEsS N. HILiL FREDERICK H. ECKER KENNETH F. Woop 
DANIEL C. JACKLING EUGENE V. R. THAYER H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 


WILLIAM M. Woop 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and 
shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
hrough its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 
Indentures of Trust. Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. Custodian of securities 


and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 
tary Trusts. Trustee under Life Trusts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 





Appointed Bond Department Sales Manager 

Announcement is made by the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O., of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. C. B. Lincoln as Sales 
Manager of their bond department. Mr. 
Lincoln’s sales experience extends over a 
period of sixteen years, beginning in 1905. 
He has been connected with some phase of 
the bond business for ten years, coming to 
The Union Trust Company from Terry, 
Briggs & Company, of Toledo, O., where he 
was in charge of the bond department. 

Utilizing the large resources that the con- 
solidation of six of Cleveland’s most promi- 
nent banks gives The Union Trust Com- 
pany, the bond department is broadening 
its service facilities to banks and private 
investors. This department will participate 
in handling large syndicate issues and orig- 
inate issues with high grade security. Both 
wholesale and retail operations in bonds, 
notes and preferred stocks will be con- 
ducted. The company will hold to the policy 
of buying issues outright at all times. 

The efforts of the bond department for 
the greater part will be concentrated in 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, New York 
State, Eastern Indiana and Southern Mich- 
igan. The department will have facilities C. B. Lincotn 
for taking care of both private investors and 


; Appointed Sales Manager, Bond Deopt., Union Trust 
bank business. : Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


$9,000,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 
LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 


Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 


Securities. 


Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 

FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 


ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant Vice-President. 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Assistant Vice-President 
JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
JOHN A. STOEHR, Assistant Secretary 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, Asst. Vice-Pres. and Treas. MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Assistant Secretary 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary WALTER H. GRIEF, Auditor 
DIRECTORS 


De Witt Bailey 
Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E. Gunnison 
August Heckscher 


Equitable Trust Company of New York 

Mr. J. J. Larkin, manager of the Paris 
office of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has announced the opening of a 
travel service bureau, a distinct departure 
in banking service. 

This travel service bureau has been estab- 
lished under the direction of an experienced 
travel expert. By means of this deprtment, 
travelers from the United States will be 
enabled to secure without annoyance or de- 
lay suggestions as to the most desirable 
hotels in foreign cities and towns, and their 
rates; arrangements for accommodation in 
these hotels; the purchase of railway and 
steamship tickets; information regarding 
train and boat connections; the arrangement 
of an itinerary; sightseeing trips with com- 
petent guides; arrangements for airplane 
trips; information as to reliable shops and 
directions for reaching them. The dissemi- 
nation of foreign trade information, market 
news, status of commodity markets, and 
other information necessary to the Ameri- 
can business man abroad may also be taken 
care of in this new department. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Companv has 
appointed C. W. Capes an assistant cashier. 


New Department for the Paris Office of The 





Edwin C. Jameson 

J. Frederic Kernochan 
Philip Lehman 

Payson Merrill 

Edgar J. Phillips 

Dick S. Ramsay 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stallknecht 
William Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 
Albert H. Wiggin 
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Chemical National Purchase Thirteen- 
Story Building 
Announcement was made recently that the 
Chemical National Bank of New York had 
purchased the 1:-story building at the south- 


west corner of Broadway and Chambers 
street from the Shoe and Leather branch of 
the Metropolitan Bank. The sale was nego- 
tiated through Joseph P. Day and the con- 
tracts were signed by Henry Ollesheimer, 
president of the Shoe & Leather Bank, and 
by Edwin S. Schenk, first vice-president of 
the Chemical National. 

The property is inclosed on two sides by 
the present building of the Chemical Na- 
tional and has a frontage of 50.2 feet on 
3roadway, and 192.8 feet on Chambers 
street. Officials of the Chemical National 
said that they had no plans for the im- 
mediate improvement of the property. One 
ef the reasons for the purchase, however, 
was that the Chemical has been somewhat 
cramped for space since its merger with the 
Citizens National Bank. The Shoe & 
Leather Bank will move to 320 Broadway, 
the old home of the Citizens National. 


The People’s Trust Company of Brooklyn 
recently opened its seventh branch office which 
is located at Kings Highway. 
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In any Export Emergency 


Whether the grounds for refusal are justified or 
not, your customer’s export shipment needs special 
safeguards when a documentary draft on a foreign 
buyer is dishonored. It is in just such emergencies 
that the service departments of the Irving’s Foreign 


Division demonstrate their capacity and initiative. 


Not only is the refusal reported to you at once, but 
immediate provision for clearing, warehousing and 
insuring the merchandise is made through the 
Irving’s local correspondent. Then the Foreign 
Division, acting under your customer’s instructions, 
arranges for the sale of the goods or for their 


disposal in some other approved way. 


A connection anywhere over-seas is expedited by 
direct transmission of the draft and its accompany- 
ing documents to a carefully selected correspondent 
bank on the spot, familiar with local conditions 
and able to protect your interests at every stage 


ot the transaction. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 














TRUST 


New York City 


Financial and Market Situation 


Although transactions on the New York 


stock exchange continue in small volume 
and fluctuations are apparently governed 
professional floor operations, the under- 


lying attitude is one of growing confidence. 
Diminishing volume of business as reflected 
bank clearings, railroad earnings, building 
perations and decreasing production in 
iron, steel, coal and other industrial lines, 
exerts no visible adverse effect upon the 
stock market. The general disposition is 
to await the sentimental effect of a change 
in government administration and the defi- 
nition of a program in connection with 
foreign financial policies. Trading in stocks 
has largely confined to speculative 
principally industrials and _ the 
railroads, notably Reading. Opinion tends 
largely to belief in a general recovery of 
values and steady improvement of business. 
The average of fifty industrial and rail- 
road stocks since the beginning of February 
shows an increase from the low point of 
68.49 on the fourth of the month to 71.72 as 
the highest average reached February 17th. 
Since the first of the year, the fluctuations 
have been within a range of four points. 
The bond market shows continued activity 
and strength with new offerings at rates 
bearing from 6% to 8% per cent., meeting 
with ready absorption. During January 
the number of shares bought and sold on 
‘Change amounted to 15,976,258, as com- 
pared with 23,829,102 shares dealt in during 
December, and 109,654,316 shares for Janu- 
ary a year ago. Aggregate par value of 
bonds bought and sold on the stock ex 
during January was $295,713,100, as 
compared with $362,415,000 in January, 
1920. January bank clearings for 132 cities 
aggregated $33,206,721,378, a decrease of 
10.9 per cent. compared with the previous 
month, and of 19.5 as compared with Janu- 


been 
favorites, 


change 
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ary a year ago. New enterprises chartered 
during January with authorized capital of 
$100,000 or over, involved the sum of $1,- 
243,400,200, as compared with $2,280,460,000 
in January, 1920. During January there 
were 1,993 business failures with liabilities 
of $65,549,146 reported to Bradstreet’s, an 
increase of 15 per cent. over the December 
total and of 296 per cent. over the record 
for January last year. The wholesale price 
index number compiled by Bradstreet’s 
shows a decline of 2.3 per cent. for Janu- 
ary, and of 40.7 per cent. from the high level 
of February 1, 1920, but a gain of 40 per 
cent. over August, I9gr4. 


Banks and Trust Companies in New York 
State 

Superintendent McLaughlin, of the New 
York Bankers’ Department, reports that 
there are 1,036 institutions under the super- 
vision of the New York State Banking De- 
partment with deposits of $3,919,510,000. 
During the year the New York State Bank- 
ing Department authorized 79 new institu- 
tions. Of this number 21 were banks, 6 
trust companies, 16 private bankers, I sav- 
ings bank, 16 credit unions, I2 savings and 
loan associations, 3 investment companies, 
and 4 safe deposit companies. During the 
year, 27 National banks in New York State 
were authorized by the Federal Reserve 
Board to exercise fiduciary powers. The 
New York State Banking Department au- 
thorized 8 State banks to such 
powers. 


exercise 





The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York advises that, on request, it will supply 
printed copies of the recent U. S. District 
Court of Connecticut decision, in which it is 
held that an increase in the value of capital 
assets, when realized by sale or other dis- 
position, by one not a trader or dealer therein, 
is not income and 
such. 


hence is not taxable as 


If confirmed by the Supreme Court 
thousands’ of taxpayers will be entitled to re- 
fund. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.... 


NET DEPOSITS. ........... 


ee eere ee eeee 


$13,500,000 
...-+++ $150,000,000 


Forty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





Merger of Hamilton Trust and Metropolitan 
Bank Effective 

Consolidation of the Hamilton Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, with the Metropoli- 
tan Bank of Manhattan has been formally 
effected. The headquarters of the enlarged 
Metropolitan Bank is at Fourth avenue and 
23rd street, the offices of the Hamilton 
Trust being used as a branch. The Metro- 
politan Bank has increased its capital from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. The stockholders 
of the Hamilton Trust were privileged to 
exchange their holdings for an equal amount 
of stock in the Metropolitan Bank, or, at 
their option, receive $340 per share in cash. 
Willard E. Edmister, president of the Ham- 
ilton Trust Company, continues as a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Bank, and also 
a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Hamilton branch. George Hadden, secre- 
tary of the trust company, has become a 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Bank and 
is in charge of the Hamilton branch. 


American Banking Group Takes $10,000,000 
of Sao Paulo Loan 

Speyer & Company announce that the 
banking group, which has taken the $10,000,- 
ooo American share of the Sao Paulo loan 
consists of the following: Blair & Com- 
pany, Inc., The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
Inc., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company of 
New York: Cassatt & Company, of Phila- 
delphia; Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago. Speyer & Company head the 
syndicate. 

The total loan sold by the State of Sao 
Paulo amounts to about #£6,000,000 and is 
divided in three parts, viz., Guilders £18,000,- 
000, which have been taken by a Dutch 
banking syndicate, £2,000,000, which have 
been taken in London by Messrs. J. Henry 
Schroeder & Company, Baring Bros. & Com- 
pany, Ltd., and N. M. Rothschild & Sons, 
and the $10,000,000 for the United States. 


Seaboard National Bank Will Increase 
Capital 

Directors of the Seaboard National have 
called a meeting of stockholders for March 
3rd to vote on a proposal to increase the 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Stockholders will get the pro rata right to 
subscribe at par for the new $2,000,000 issue. 
With this increase the bank will have capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of approxi- 
mately $8,200,000. 

The last official statement of the Seaboard 
National showed total resources of $70,803,- 
195. Some years ago it increased its paid 
in capital of $500,000 by the declaration of 
a 100 per cent. dividend from earnings, in- 
creasing that item to $1,000,000, and since 
then it has accumulated a surplus of $3,- 
000,000, undivided profits of $1,791,017 and 
set aside a special reserve fund of $500,000. 
In 1920 the bank earned more than a mil- 
lion dollars and its percentage of earnings 
to capital was the largest of any in the city. 
Its dividend rate has been 12 per cent. per 
annum, and the quotation for the stock is 
600 bid, 625 asked. 


Gulf Oil Debentures Oversubscribed 


The $35,000,000 12 year 7 per cent. deben- 
tures of the Gulf Oil Corporation, which 
were recently offered for subscription, were 
largely oversubscribed, the books being 
closed within a few hours. The syndicate 
offering these bonds was headed by The 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Guar- 
anty Company of New York, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, The National City 
Company, New York, and the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh. 


Recent sales of New York City bank and 
trust company stocks showed that the yield 
on such investments record the highest re- 
turn recorded in over thirty years as based 
on market price and dividends paid. 
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“Safer than 


famed “Tllamd 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


CNTs RATE OF EXCHANGE i “? 
ye rane nee a EY 


Gu came 
Travelers Checks 


"Basen TRAVELERS CHECKS— “Safer 
than Cash’’—are nationally advertised, 
and the demand for them issteadily increasing. 


Guaranty Travelers Checks are sold through 
banks. An agency for these checks is a source 
of profit for the selling bank and a feature 
of service to its customers. 


We shall be pleased to send full particulars 
on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 
Resources more than $800,000,000 
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Resources 
Loans an“ Discounts 


U.S. Victory Notes and Certi- 
ficates of Indebtedness 


Other Bonds and Securities... 
U.S. Govt. Securities Borrowed 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House 


Cash, Exchanges, and due from 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit andAccept- 
a See a 


$363.039,317.53 





2,678, 179.53 
8,892,850.58 
6,200,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


113,656,159.26 


427,792.97 


___39,712,713.18 
$555,052,004.69 








Business Cleared by Irving National Bank 

In the last annual statement to stock- 
holders of the Irving National Bank, chair- 
man Lewis E. Pierson comments on the 
fact that the total amount of business 
cleared through the bank during the year 
1920 was more than 33 billions of dol- 
lars. The profits from operations after de- 
ductions for bad debts, depreciation of se- 
curities to market value and expenses of 
acquiring and developing district offices 
were $3,533,037, of which provision for Fed- 
eral and State taxes was provided to the 
amount of $1,380,606 and $1,260,000 paid inf 
dividends. The capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits are now $23,130,125 and de- 
posits in excess of $230,000,000. Over 2,000 
employees now comprise the staff of the 
Irving National. 

“Banking Facilities for College Men” is the 
subject of a printed folder recently issued by 
the publicity department of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York. 

The first shipment of gold from Turkey 
since before the war was received recently 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
through its Constantinople office. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


EsraBLisHEeD 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 29, 1920 


| Bills Payable & Rediscounts 


14,944,991.64 | 


| 





Liabilities 
$25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
8,519,838.42 
362,844,972.00 


Capital Paid up..... 
Surplus .. cis 
Undivided Profits 

Deposits eae 
U.S. Government Securities 


Borrowed.......... 6,200,000.00 
with Federal Reserve Bank 

Reserved for Taxes, etc.... 

Unearned Discount 

Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances 

Other Liabilities 


72,425, 150.00 
3,929,095. 93 
3,666, 107.26 


43,716,841.08 
3.750,000.00 


$555,052,004.69 














Successful Year for Continental Guaranty 
Corporation 


The last annual balance sheet of the 
Continental Guaranty Corporation of New 
York reveals another year of active develop 
ment and demand for the premier 
“self-liquidating Collateral Trust Gold notes 
The fact that 
these notes command special attraction to 


broader 
issued by this corporation.” 


banks and trust companies for the investment 
of their surplus funds is established by the 
purchase of over $106,000,000 of these col- 
lateral trust gold notes during the past five 
years by banking institutions. 

The annual report which brings business 
to the close of the last calendar year, shows 
combined resources of $15,386,283, embrac- 
ing cash resources of $3,115,222; notes and 
acceptances $10,382,316; investments $1,001,- 
367; foreign bills of exchange $335,916; ac- 
counts receivable $152,028; customers’ liabil- 
ity on bankers’ acceptances $58,712: office 
equipment less depreciation $66,049; interest 
earned $14.558: prepaid discount $168,788. 
The capital stock of the corporation is $3.- 
000,000: surplus $150,000 and _ undivided 
profits $94.365 with reserves of $219,595. 
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Your Depositors’ Tax Problems 


HE difficulty of preparing accurate tax returns has not been 


overemphasized. 


Progressive banks and trust companies in every community have 
capitalized this prevalent condition by supplying depositors, and 
prospective depositors, with dependable tax information. -s 


These banks must, of course, have access not only to every official 
tax ruling now in force, but to each new promulgation as it is issued. 


It is the mission of The Corporation Trust Company’s Income 
Tax Service and War Tax Service to supply this information, prompt- 
ly, accurately, and in a form which makes the official answer to any 
given tax question instantly available. 


Practically every large financial institution in the United States 
uses the Services in answering the questions of depositors, in passing 
on ownership certi. cates, ana in | 


37 


Annual Meeting Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


last annual meeting of the stock- 


\t the 
lders of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
-w York, all directors whose 
pire d 


terms ex- 


were re-elected, and at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors immedi- 
ately following all officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. Harrison Marshall 


Robertson was elected a director 

At a subsequent meeting of the executive 
ommittee of the board of directors, the pres 
ent managing committee, which directs the 
idministrative work of the company’s oper- 
tions as an aid to the president, Charles H. 
Sabin, was reappointed for the ensuing year. 
This committee comprises vice-presidents 
\lbert Breton, W. Palen Conway, Eugene 
W. Stetson, Harold Stanley and Francis H. 
Sisson. Through the process of rotation, 
Mr. Stetson was elécted chairman of the 
committee to succeed Mr. Breton who held 
that office last year. 


By listing correctly 200 checks in three min 
thirty-nine and: two-fifth seconds, Elmer 
\. Doland recently won the semi-annual add- 
ing machine contest of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. 


utes, 





In nine cases out of ten, it can be traced 
to the taxpayer's ignorance of the law and of the regulations 
and decisions governing its enforcement. 


Building Good Will By Simplifying — 


reparing its own tax returns. 


May we send further information? 


The Corporation Trust Company 


Wall Street, 





Ask for Booklet FA-2. 





New York 





Medley Scovil & Co. Changes 
Mr. Charles Lee Scovil, who has been 
associated with Spencer Trask & Company, 
investment bankers, for many years, as ad- 
vertising and sales manager, has resigned to 
first Medley Scovil 


become vice-president of 
& Co., advertising agents. 
Mr. H. Lamson Scovil, son of Mr. Henry 
William Scovil, and grandson of Mr. James 
Mitchell Lamson who founded the 
Scovil Manufacturing Company of Water- 
bury, Conn., in 
dent 


Scovil, 


1802—the largest indepen- 
manufacturing the 


Mr. 
McNomee, former news editor of the 


brass concern in 
United States—has become treasurer. 


Gale 


Daily News Record and Women's Wear, 
and for many years associated with other 
important metropolitan newspapers, has 


been made vice-president. Mr. Medley Sco- 
vil, the founder of the business, continues 
as president. 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
recently retired seven of its oldest clerks upon 
generous pensions, all of whom have been 
with the bank for more than forty years. The 
retired men are E. P. Brown, A. A. Firth, 
D. P. Johnson, E. R. McLaury, C. H. Wes- 
sells, Henry Moore, O. B. Garthwaite. 
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LUSCH AADAOACT EET ETE EEE 
LI NCO LN check.” 
= Can anyone say that 
z om about your checks ? 
RI S = Not if they’re on Na- 
with acid, eraser or knife is 
New York 
George La Monte & Son 


tional Safety Paper. This 
instantly exposed by a glar- 
61 Broadway New York 


{e 


Protection 


“Tt is easy to alter this 


- 


TULLE LCCC 


TTLLULLUU ELEC C CCC CoCo 


TLL 
UE 


paper protects every part 
of a check. An alteration 

204 Fifth Ave 7 Wall St ing white stain. 

346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St = Ask your printer. 


TT 





Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Association 


Skd bchaediaaihag cela ds hai 





3 Annual Report of Discount Corporation of 
Capital, Surplus New York 


ei icon The second annual report of the Discount 
and Undivided Profits Corporation of New York, shows net profits 


$3 000.000.00 for the year 1920 of $590,970 after payment 

sips ? ? of all taxes. Four dividends were paid at 
rate of I per cent., leaving $390,970 to be 
added to undivided profits making the total 
of the latter account $625,294. During the 
year the corporation purchased acceptances 
aggregating $801,132,054 and sold $889,8rT,- 
596, making total volume of business of $1,- 
780,943,651 as compared with $854,986,000 for 
1919. The capital is $5,000,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits of $1,625,000. 


: 
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ai 
i 
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q 
at 
t; 
i 
+ 
+ 
af 
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Acceptances 

= Official Promotions at Irving National Bank 
Commercial Letters Four recent promotions made by the di- 
: rectors of the Irving National Bank are of 
of Credit = interest: George W. Berry is now vice-pres- 
) =  jdent at the Woolworth office, having been 
Travelers Letters = advanced from assistant vice-president; Ar- 
of Credit : thur P. Smith is assistant vice-president at 
p = the Aetna office, 92 West Broadway, ad- 
Foreign Exchange = vanced from assistant cashier. Nelson 
Fairweather has been made assistant cashier 
at the Aetna office, and Leon J. Wehbring, 
assistant cashier in the financing and legal 

THUAN, division of the Woolworth office. 


TELL EEE 
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BANK OF THE 
MANH ATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $5,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,000.00 


Aggregate Resources over $250,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
31 Union Square, New York City 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 


QUEENSBORO OFFICE 
Jamaica, Long Island 





Facing the Facts as to Price Readjustment 


Not until price readjustment is completed 
in its various phases will genuine business 
and industrial recovery set in, according to 
the current economic review letter issued 
by the Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of New York, which says further: 

“The chief obstacle to this completion is 
human stubbornness, ungrounded hope, un- 
willingness to look the facts in the face, re- 
luctance of individuals to assume their 
inevitable share of the National loss: This 
is now a prevailing attitude among retailers, 
Wwage-earners and producers, and until all 
classes are willing to acknowledge the 
changed conditions, revival will be delayed 

“By refusing to lower their prices to cor- 
respond with wholesale declines, retailers 
dam up the flow of goods. Their policy 
gives an air of justice to the demands of 
wage-earners, who contend that they can- 
not accept wage reductions until the cost 
of living has come down; and while whole- 
sale prices according to Bradstreet’s index 
number, fell during the last half of 1920 by 
36 per cent., the calculations of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and ‘of the De- 
partment of Labor show that the cost of 
living as it actually affected the average 
working family fell only 11 to 15 per cent. 

“But labor cannot hope to wait until all 
retail prices have been reduced before ac- 
cepting corresponding wage _ reductions. 
Nothing can be accomplished if each class 
insists that it shall not take losses until 
other classes have taken their losses first. 
If buyers refuse to take the goods of a 
factory above a given price, the factory 
must either reduce wages to the point that 
will enable it to produce the goods at that 
price and keep going, or it must close down. 
Unfortunately, suspicion and stubbornness 
on the part of workers make it almost im- 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System, 





possible for a manufacturer to reduce wages 
sharply while the factory is going full time; 
it is not until it has been compelled to close, 
and the men have been out of employment, 
that work can be resumed on a lower wage 
basis. If it were not for this, unemploy- 
ment in this country would not now have 
reached anything near the present total 
of 3,000,000 estimated by the Department of 
Labor. The textile mills that have reopened 
have done so at substantial wage declines.” 








CHARLES CASON 


who was recently appointed Director of New De- 

partment of Public Relations, which includes the 

Publicity and New Business Departments of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
fREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY SYNDICATE TO PROTECT NEW 


Resources 


$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


YORK COMMISSION HOUSES 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces that a strong syndicate of 
New York banks and trust companies has 
been formed to aid a number of New York 
commission houses in liquidating their in- 
debtedness growing out of the suspension 
of payment caused by the crisis in the 
United States of Columbia coffee trade dur- 
ing the latter part of 1920. The syndicate 
is known as “The Colombian Acceptance” 
agreement of January 1, 1921. The opera- 
tion of syndicate will finance shipments of 
coffee to this country centralizing the ship- 
ments to the New York merchants to whom 
the Colombian shippers are debtors. This 
will help the Colombian debtors of these 
New York merchants to liquidate their obli- 
gations to them, and in turn will allow the 
New York merchants to meet their 
commitments, 

The New York merchants to be aided by 
the plan are Vasquez, Correas & Company, 
Inc., placed in the hands of Lawrence Beren- 
son and Jastus Ruperti, receivers, on Octo- 
ber 20, 1920: Heilbron, Wolff & Company, 
Inc., who filed a voluntary petition of bank- 
ruptcy on October 25, 1920; Alejandro Angel 
& Company, Inc.; de Lima, Correa & Cor- 
tissez, Inc., and the Anitoquia Commercial 
Corporation. The three latter corporations 
were placed in the hands of committees rep- 
resenting their creditors under agreements 
to refrain from suit for specified periods to 
enable the corporations involved to collect 
their accounts receivable in Colombia. 

The bankers comprising this syndicate 
are: The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, The Chemical National Bank, The 
National Park Bank, The Battery Pars No- 
tional Bank, Huth & Company, The 
Bankers Trust Company, The Bank of New 
York, The Commercial Bank of Spanish 


own 


America, William Schall & Company, and 
Schultz & Ruckgab 

It is the hope of the syndicate managers 
that the result of the operation of the syndi- 
cate will be to lessen the probability of the 
diversion of from the New York 
houses in difficulties, or from the holders of 
the dishonored paper of these houses. Any 
holder of the dishonored paper of any one 
of these corporations i already 
a member of the syndicate will be received 
by the managers as 
in order that he obtain the 
from the operation of the plan. 
cate managers are the 


coffe. 


who is not 


a syndicate subscriber, 
benefits 
The syndi- 
members of the com- 
mittees supervising the affairs of the Alejan- 
dro Angel & Company, Inc., Antioquia Com- 
mercial Corporation, and de Lima, Correa & 
Cortissoz, Inc. 

It is the these committees, 
as well as of the receivers of Vasquez, Cor- 
reas & Co., Inc., and the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of Heilbron, Wolff & Company, Inc., 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
protect the corporations and their creditors 
from the results of the diversion of coffee 
by debtors of these corporations in Colom- 
bia to banking institutions or importing 
houses in the United States not already 
creditors of such Colombian debtors. 


may 


intention of 


With no defeats and a string of eleven 
straight victories to its credit, the Equitable 
Trust Company has practically won the cham- 
pionship of the New York Bankers’ Basket 
Ball League. 

Elliott C. McDougal, president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company, Buffalo, has been elected 
president of the Trust Companies Association 
of New York State. He is also president of 
the State Bank Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
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INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STS 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ¢ 2. 


Broken Wills are today as common as broken 
bones. This is because thousands neglect to have 
the important document prepared by an expe- 


repared by legal experts—but 

the equally important step of 

arance and Trust Company as 

i Administrator. The modern, up- 

to-date American demands trust company protec- 

tion—ebsolute assurance that his estate will be 

protected and preserved for the benefit of his heirs. 

Consider your wife and children—take no chances 

\ with an improperly prepared will, or the uncertain. 
\ ties of an individual executorship. 


\a special free booklet upon request. 


Some recent examples of human interest illustrations in Trust Company advertis- 
ing prepared for the Title Insurance & Trust Company of Los Angeles by the 
C. R. Stuart Advertising Agency of the same city 
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THE 







Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


CAPITAL - 






SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, 


ESTABLISHED 1851 





: $3,000,000 
- $19,000,000 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 











CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Trust Company.............. $1,000,000 
I Ons ns 6 ces win wilh 20,000,000 
NE ne ee as 5 laa 1,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co................. 12,500,000 
ane Ge ck wee tecbeneee® 5,000, 
sk Reis ny. .6. 6069 0's ou we aed 983,300 
enn “EWURE C0... cs css sci csewoes 500, 
EE i IE Se cad ss won Sg p SOE boa 2,000,000 
EASE = SE apg. Y PaaS 12,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... ,000, 
Fidelity-International................... 1,500,000 
MANS! Sawin wducceessovsewe ea 500, 
Nee gens ear mo os BE 25,000,000 
aS wicuwas Lieto 4 0 eb 500,000 
NN tin ts ow bw o.6.0'a pei 500,000 
Italian Discount & Trust Company....... 1,000,000 
I 5 aoe ic ceeke cendov date 500,000 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust............. 4,000,000 
a 2,000,000 
ee ek o's 5 waa ee woe 2,000,000 
i RMT... so 'teewceeveics 1,000,000 
ol o's os aos whiney edWnih Subs « 2,000,000 
Midwood Trust Company............... 500,000 
iy A OE ae erie 1,000,000 
New York Trust | SR i acs. 3,000,000 
GIN N o.ien dacs a Wb 00 oko Sets 1,500,000 
Title emenndee SS er 6,000, 
U. 8. oe I ss pa bd Ameen 2,000,000 
Pe deeauh es ves ech piesae's 000 





Sur. and 

Profits 
Nov. 15, 

1920 
$401,000 
19,612,800 
2,741,500 
18,093,400 
8,010,600 
544,100 
212,100 
2,097,900 
17,888,700 
11,056,900 
1,593,700 
684,700 
36,114,800 
1,012,500 
741,600 
804,200 
2,781,500 
6,333,300 
1,121,900 
.700 


2, 


1, 094, ‘900 
3,435,300 


15,071,400 





Deposits 

Nov. 15, 
1920 

$11,948,200 
283,570,900 
38,937,700 
199,950,000 
84,247,600 
8,514,200 
49,938,700 
206,929,000 
144,918,900 
20,720,400 
9,826,100 
626,565,200 
9,409,400 
7,807,500 
10,898,200 
24,610,000 
17,690,500 
30,980,800 
33,897,000 
16,303,800 
32,871,800 
424,800 
22,548,200 
73,108,900 
36,661,600 
33,628,500 
70,309,300 
47,006,700 


340 
175 


66( ) 
125 
155 
200 


265 


GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 








Ask Div. 
338 20 
475 *20 
338 22 
305 *16 
* ee 
a 
288 *16 
350 20 
215 *10 
280 *10 
316 *20 
kage 12 
187 10 
os ae 
132 6 
165 6 
206 12 
310 8 
eT 
550 20 
595 32 
285 16 
320 20 

*24 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


Commendable Co-Operation between 
Business and Banking Interests 


Although the volume of trade and indus- 
trial production continue at lessened ratio, 
there are tangible signs that deflation has 
nearly run its course, and that business must 
soon respond to more stimulating influences. 
The most cheering factor in the local situ- 
ation is the fine spirit of co-operation which 
characterizes business and banking inter- 
ests. The financial and credit situation is 
growing stronger every day, so that legiti- 
mate requirements for accommodation will 
be readily met when the expected upswing 
arrives. Frozen credits have been released 
and borrowings reduced to such an extent 
that money rates show sign of relaxation 
with high grade commercial paper presented 
at as low a rate as 7% per cent. For the 
first time in several years the ratio of re- 
serves at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia has crossed the 60 per cent. 
mark. The Philadelphia Reserve Bank is 
now carrying $2,000,000 of rediscounts for 
other Reserve banks, whereas at this time 
last year the Philadelphia bank was itself 
rediscounting over $41,000,000 with other 
Reserve banks. 

A most illuminating commentary upon 
prevailing financial and business conditions 
is afforded by the results of an extensive 
questionnaire, recently conducted by the 
Federal Reserve Bank authorities. Some of 
the questions propounded to banking insti- 
tutions, and the replies thereto are pre- 
sented herewith: Yes No 


Do you think easier money and 
credit will be likely to obtain 
within the next six months?..... 84 

Is the volume of “frozen” credits 

37 

Do you think that the peak of heavy 
borrowing has been reached and 
possibly passed? 

Do you note an increase in the 
number of checks and drafts 
which have to be protested?..... 

In your judgment has the control 
of credit exercised by the banks 
during the past six months been 
unwise? 

Have you noted any increase in the 
use of trade acceptances during 


In view of the fact that trade ac- 
ceptances should only be executed 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 5,400,000 
Resources over - 65,000,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
E, E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





to cover current transactions be- 

tween buyer and seller, do you be- 

lieve that the use of trade accept- 

ances has been abused to any 

great extent during the past few 

months by giving them in settle- 

ment of past-due accounts?...... < 72 
Is much unemployment noticeable 


37 


Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Company 


Retiring directors were re-elected at the 
recent annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities. 

James M. Wilcox, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of J. Percy Keating. 

Officers were re-elected when the board 
met and organized. 

Report for the year ended November 30, 
1920, showed earning of $992,005, or equal 
to $49 a share on the stock. The sum of 
$350,000 was written off as reserve against 
depreciation in securities. Deposits on No- 
vember 30 were $30,336,600, as compared 
with $30,101,309 a year ago. 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,000,000 
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Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 
OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
re ..... Vice-President 
Se Atiadied . Treasurer 


D. GREGG McKEE.... 
Wa po D. Jones 


Epwarp D. GILwore ah Asst. Treasurer 
Treasurer 


CHARLES E. Swartz .............Asst 


PR» ae ae President 
Bert H. SMyers . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
J. Horace McGINNITY Secretary 
ANDREW P. MARTIN Asst. Secretary 
GwityM A, PRICE Asst. Trust Officer 








Pennsylvania Trust Companies and Banks 
Show Marked Gains 

In 1920, the assets of the 750 banks, trust 
companies, savings and private banks re- 
porting to the State Banking Department 
of Pennsylvania, increased $187,555,298.10; 
trust funds increased’ $134,076,387.26, and the 
number of depositors, 302,555. 
The last call of 1920 was made on the 
last day of the year. The total assets of 
these institutions at the close of 1919 were 
$2,036,047.70, and a year later, $2,223,739,- 
945.80. The assets of the various classifi- 
cations of institutions on December 31st 
last, were: 
MRS DAMES... 5 0). 5. tn av ee, Saea7 7 As 
1,510,248,847.25 
323,972,567.01 


9,876,154.09 


Trust companies ........ 
Savings banks 


Se es ee $2,223,739,945.80 

The State banks on December 31, 1920, 
had in trust funds, $11,847,641.45; the trust 
companies, $1,700,177,797.44, and the Na- 
tional banks, $6,404,925. This was an in- 
crease of $130,000,000 in the trust compan- 
ies over the year 1919, and $2,000,000 ap- 
proximately, for the State and National 
banks. 

The number of depositors in the trust 
companies in the year increased 220,126, 
while in the State banks there were 73,426 
more depositors, and in the savings institu- 
tions 9,003 new accounts. At the close of 
last year there were 906,307 depositors in 
State banks; 1,944,631 in trust companies, 
and 546,727 in the savings banks, a total of 
3,397,065, as compared with 3,095,110 in 1919. 


Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, were re-elected recently. 
The. annual report of William P. Gest, pres- 
ident, showed net earnings of $1,981,687 and 
undivided profits of $472,959. Total re- 
sources were $68,837,988. 











National Banks of Philadelphia Strongly 
Entrenched 

Prosperity of the National banks of 
Philadelphia is evidenced in the latest re- 
turns. Eliminating paid in surplus, the 
aggregate of their surplus and undivided 
profits increas.d $5,767,234, in the year 1920. 
Dividends paid total $3,853,110, making 
earnings of $9,020,344. ‘his is equal to 35.8 
per cent. on the present 
of the 32 banks 

The period of large deposits and very re- 
munerative interest 


$26,855,000 capital 


rates On money covers 
the past three years, during all of which 
time their profits have been above 34 per 
cent. per annum on capital. In 1917 they 
earned 24.7 per cent. and 1916, 19.6 per cent. 
Since January 1, 1918, the deposits have 
ranged above $544,000,000, which has helped 
the earning power of the banks. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1916, their deposits were only $456, 
174,399. 

National bank capital in the city has in- 
creased $5,700,000 in the last two years, 
mostly by two or three of the larger exist- 
ing banks investing new paid in capital. 
The list of National banks has been enlarged 
slightly by the conversion of three or four 
small State banks, but the net gain is only 
two since December 31, 1916, there having 
been 30 National banks in Philadelphia on 
that date. 


Title Insurance Company Projected by 
Women 

Application has been made for a charter 
for the organization of the “Women’s Trust 
Company,” which will be the first title in- 
surance company in the United States to be 
organized and conducted exclusively by 
women. Applicants for the charter are 
Julia M. Taylor, Bessie M. Snover, J. Edna 
Hawmen, Lilla Burt Cummings and Kath- 
erine Emmert. 
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HE PeoplesSavingsand 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over ... - 
Trust Funds over 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000 ,000 
56 ,000 ,000 
9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO, 
OF PITTSBURGH 
FOunNCEO 1667 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 


WHERE WOOD CPOSSES FOURTH 


Annual Statement of Commercial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 

The twenty-first annual statement of the 
Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
as of February 1, 1921, shows a remarkable 
growth during the comparatively short 
period of its existence. With a capital stock 
of $2,000,000 it has accumulated a surplus of 
$2,750,000, undivided profits of $442,966 and 
has deposits of $24,191.256. Its total re- 
sources are $32,332,972. In addition to this, 
the company has corporate trusts of $54I,- 
943,340 and individual trusts of $21,566,257. 
The par value of the stock is $100 per share, 
and pays dividends at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum. 


W. S. Carpenter, Jr., recently elected 
treasurer of the du Pont Company of Wil- 
mington, has been elected a director of the 
Commercial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, succeeding J. J. Raskob, who resigned 
on account of pressure of other duties. 

The Fourth Street National Bank has is- 
sued an income tax chart, which gives in 
complete form all necessary information in 
making up schedules. 


THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 6,355,906.00 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN WAy M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 


Sane Optimism 

Current business conditions are reviewed 
in an exceedingly interesting article appear- 
ing in the January “Girard Letter,” the pub- 
lication issued by the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which concludes as 
follows: 

“There is every reason, therefore, for sane 
optimism, but it must be sane. A slow, 
steady recovery is the best that can be hoped 
for. A sudden spurt in business is not to 
be welcomed. A careful reconsideration of 
organization and markets becomes the ob- 
ligation of every business man, while pa- 
tient analysis of each customers’ plans and 
needs in the light of an altered world situa- 
tion is the imperative duty of every finan- 
cial institution.” 


The Central Trust and Savings Company 
has increased its dividend rate from 6 to 8 
per cent. 

The Eighth National Bank of Philadel- 
phia reports total resources of $9,365,668, 
with deposits of $7,411,000, capital stock 
$275,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,356,737. 











Supervision Over Fiduciary Funds 


Considerable attention is devoted to the sub- 
ject of the exercise of fiduciary powers by 
National banks in the last annual report of 
Bank Commissioner John S. Fisher of Penn- 
sylvania. He says: 

“A difference has arisen between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and this department re- 
garding the custody of trust funds and in- 
vestments in the hands of qualifying National 
banks, due to the conflicting provisions of the 
Federal and State laws. The Federal Reserve 
Act provides that such funds “shall be carried 
in a separate account and shall not be used by 
the bank in the conduct of its business unless 
it shall first set aside in the trust department 
United States bonds or other securities ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board.” The 
requirements of the Pennsylvania statute are 
that “the said companies (trust companies) 
shall keep all trust funds and investments 
separate and apart from the assets of the com- 
panies, and all investments made by the said 
companies as fiduciaries shall be so designated 
that the trust to which such investment shall 
belong shall be clearly known.” 

“The terms of the Federal law permit the 
fiduciary to use the funds of the trust by sub- 
stituting for such funds “United States bonds 
or other securities approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board.” Under the exercise of this 
privilege the fiduciary has the power within 
itself to employ in its own business the funds 
of a trust by the mere substitution in the trust 
of the equivalent in Government bonds, al- 
though such substituted security may have a 
depreciated value. The effect of the provision 
for the substitution of “other securities ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board” is to 
endow the Federal Reserve Board with full 
and exclusive power to regulate the nature and 
character of the security thus deposited to 
safeguard the estate, and to render nugatory 
the power of the State to protect the benefi- 
ciaries of the trust. 

“This I conceive to be an invasion of the 
rights of the State and an unsafe and unsound 
method for the protection of trusts. This de- 
partment has therefore challenged the author- 
ity of the Federal Reserve Board on the 
ground that the power to supervise and regu- 
late such trusts is peculiarly within State ad- 
ministrative control and insists upon the ob- 
servance by the qualifying National banks of 
the provisions of the State law on the sub- 
ject. The superiority of the State law is too 
manifest to require comment. Notice has been 
given to all qualifying National banks that 
compliance with the State law will be re- 
quired.” 
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Philadelphia Brevities 


J. William Hardt has been advanced from 
the position of cashier to that of vice-pres- 
ident of the Franklin National Bank of 
Philadelphia. George H. Frazier has been 
elected a director of the Franklin National 
Bank. 

The Pennsylvania Trust 
Reading has increased its capital from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. Henry B. Hagy, vice- 
president has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding Edward Brooke, who becomes 
chairman of the board. Other official 
changes have also been made. 

Henry S. Sout has been elected president 
of the newly organized Summit Hill Trust 
Company of Mauch Chunk. The capital is 
$125,000. 

The Beaver County Trust Company of 
New Brighton, Pa., recently transferred $38,- 
000 to surplus account, making surplus and 
undivided profits $140,000, and with com- 
bined capital and surplus of $540,000. 

The Pennsylvania Mortgage Guarantee 
Company has opened for business in the 
Widener building with a capital of $500,000. 
This enterprise was organized by interests 
associated with the Kensington Trust Com- 
pany. 

Peter E. Sheppard has been elected pres- 
ident of the Fayette Title & Trust Company 
of Uniontown, Pa., succeeding the late A. 
Plumer Austin. The company has resources 
of over $7,500,000. 

Louis C. McKinney has succeeded his 
father, J. C. McKinney, as president of the 
Titusville Trust Company of Titusville, Pa. 
The latter has become chairman of the 
board. 

The latest issue of the City of Philadel- 
phia, $5,000,000 30 year 5 per cent. bonds, 
were heavily oversubscribed, yielding a 
premium of $145,045. The commercial 
Trust Company was a member of the syn- 
dicate to which awarded the entire 
issue at 1,029,190. 

The new Metropolitan Trust Company, 
with a capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$100,000 has opened temporary offices in the 
Fuller building. Frank H. Tuft is president. 

The Pennsylvania Bank and Trust Com- 
pany opened recently for business at Ninth 
and Walnut streets. 

John E. McCully has been elected presi- 
dent of the Republic Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding George C. Allen. Other official 
changes were also announced. 


Company of 


was 





Capital 
Aldine Trust Co. Cpe $517,600 
American Bank & Trust Co..... 300,000 
Belmont Trust Co.............. 125,000 
Central Trust & Savings............. 750,000 
8 ON OO a a eee 200,000 
Sp ee a ee 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd..... 400,000 
Commercial Trust Co............. . 2,000,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins............ 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable............ 1,000,000 
Empire Title & Trust. . 156,575 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund....... 300,000 
Pederal Trust Co............... 200,000 
po MS DO 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania......... 3,000,000 
pp eee 250,000 
DOOEEE, BO acs vescccctpcace 1,000,000 
Germantown Trust.............. 1,000,000 
SN as wn ets 200,000 
CSR Bn ss sk ua hice eee es 2,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit...... 1,000,000 
Haddington Title & Trust........... 125,000 
ROGUE Tc oc we kca cece 200,000 
Holmesburg Trust......... 125,000 
Industrial Trust.............. 500,000 
Integrity Trust.. pee tls elt 500,000 
Kensington Sn nae 200,000 
Land Title & Trust Co.......... 3,000,000 
RA ine ciate. cour agen) puwanemed 
Liberty Title & Trust........... 500,000 
eS a ae eee 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust............ 249,950 
Merchants Union Trust........... 500,000 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pa...:....... 0 wecceevns 
I ENUINS Ci os cio ris Kee ces 438,043 
Norther Jvust Co... ..........:.. 500,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 250,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............. 150,000 
is Le RE ren 150,000 
Penn. Co for Insurances... . 2,000,000 
PN WT ticles sg wn cee ak 634,450 
Philadelphia Trust Co............... 1,000,000 
Provident Life & Trust.............. 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust Co............. . 3,279,200 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust....... 1,404,460 


Republic Trust 


SEM A WUMG soc 060 5 65.0 va 0 os ks 500,000 
So owing scha es Anas <a 150,000 
po SR Soe one 125,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust............ 1,000,000 
WTS SOROMOM.. 605s ccc cece 160,000 
West ind Trust Co.............-.0% 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Trust... ... 500,000 
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Surplus & 
Undivided Deposits Last 
Profits Par Sale Date 
SS See eae 100 160 1— 5-21 
163,835 $3,031,126 50 5934 11-17-20 
ED aa cs aces ors 50 50% 3-24-20 
764,625 10,069,921 50 8714 6-16-20 
180,316 3,108,304 100 140 1-21-20 
600,019 5,621,527 50 112 10-22-19 
104,397 4,215,965 100 200% 1-26-21 
3,178,142 26,842,000 100 272 1-26-21 
1,617,464 7,672,568 100 270 1-19-21 
1,298,877 10,365,857 50 105% 1-26-21 
| RE i ae 25 24 12-15-20 
165,643 2,999,138 50 661% 10-27-20 
178,352 3,434,984 100 125 7-18-17 
17,870,977 38,406,626 100 405 12-29-20 
2,547,983 2,271, 320 100 104 9-17-19 
551,807 5,987,134 50 173 10— 6-20 
725,094 10'671'351 100 165% 1-26-21 
1,194,863 9,738,431 100 200 4-14-20 
171,638 2,363,024 50 80 1l— 3-20 
8,547,012 44,399,618 100 750 11-24-20 
56,859 8,848,712 100 125 1- 5-21 
127,960 2,402,127 100 121 12-18-18 
277,946 2,801,253 100 171 12— 8-20 
105,149 985,921 50 65 12— 8-20 
1,427,162 7,589,541 50 181 6-23-20 
1,825,701 8,366,405 50 240 6-23-20 
406,163 9,146,657 50 60% 10-18-10 
9,628,108 19,168,276 100 486% 12-15-20 
582,671 2,896,205 50 10044 12-22-20 
252,799 2,513,312 25 96 1-21-20 
412,707 6,943,977 50 190 10— 8-19 
BOGM. , wfinsuwcws 100 60 1-12-21 
129,355 3,050,548 50 35 1- 5-21 
2,317,183 9,657,061 100 =8=501 4-14-20 
577,288 6,015,284 50 §6201 1-14-20 
725,465 8,111,581 50 355 12-15-20 
100,360 1,366,494 100 129 12-17-19 
5,500,985 33,881,933 100 490 12-15-20 
110,000 2,561,399 50 45% 1-26-21 
5,283,686 19,951,203 100 590 12-22-20 
6,489,903 12,618,932 100 380 12— 1-20 
692,694 6,807,506 100 100% 12-15-20 
3,369,902 5,133,492 100 350 12— 8-20 
220,386 3,083,389 50 62% 8— 7-18 
181,586 2,495,518 100 125 9-22-20 
200 ,363 2,158,441 100 240 4- 8-14 
| Se 50 100 1-19-21 
1,140, 091 1,799,761 100 125 1-19-21 
BER! Sec uvds bes 100 80 4-14-20 
Ve 903, 472 ‘9 ,555,280 100 150 1-26-21 
641.315 5,871,433 50 150% 


11-17-20 











The commission 
Pennsylvania banking and trust company 
laws has practically completed its report 


to revise and codify 


which will be submitted 
Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Morris L. Clothier has been elected a 
director of the Girard Trust Company to 
succeed his father, the late Isaac H. 
Clothier, who died January 15th. Jay Cooke 
has also been elected a director of the 
Girard Trust Company. 

Samuel C. Burton has been elected pres- 
ident of the Parkway Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding Harry F. Sieber and Joseph Bechtel 
has been elected vice-president. 


shortly to the 





William H. Jungkwith, Jr., has been elect- 
ed secretary and treasurer of the United 
Security Life Insurance & Trust Company, 
and William E. Clear has been made as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The Girard National Bank of Philadel- 
phia reports total deposits of $60,418,000; 
loans and investments $64,668,000; exchanges 
for clearing house $1,617,000; due from 
banks $12,493,000; cash and reserve $5,371,- 
000. 

John H. Mason, president of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company has been appointed a 
member of the Banking Currency Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


Closing of the Tremont Trust Company of 
Boston 


The Tremont Trust Company of Boston, 
known as the “Simon Swig Bank,” was closed 
on February 17th by Bank Commissioner Jo- 
seph C. Allen on the ground of violation of 
the banking laws of the commonwealth and 
bad loans which seriously involved the sol- 
vency and impaired the capital of the institu- 
tion. The closing of this so-called “trust 
company” is the fifth trust company in Bos- 
ton to be closed within the past six months 
and represents probably the last of the group 
of institutions which have been dominated by 
irresponsible men, professionable promoters 
and banker-politicians. The Tremont Trust 
Company, because of the animosities engen- 
dered by the policies and advertising cam- 
paign conducted by its chief executive, Vice- 
President Simon Swig, has been a _ storm 
center of irritation not only to the whole Bos- 
ton banking and trust company community 
but also in creating public restiveness. 

The Tremont Trust Company was closed, 
according to a statement issued by Bank Com- 
missioner Allen, following a thorough exam- 
ination which revealed numerous irregulari- 
ties. Among the courts against the institu- 
tion are: First, that its legal reserve has been 
almost continuously below requirements since 
November 1, 1920; second, Liberty bonds 
pledged as collateral for loans were used in 
figuring reserve and capital stock to the 
amount of more than $500,000 had been issued 
for promissory notes in violation of the stat- 
ute which requires cash payment; third, a 
large amount of capital stock of the company 
had been issued to members of Simon Swig’s 
family in exchange for notes signed by per- 
sons of doubtful solvency; fourth, money was 
borrowed by the savings department by the 
pledging of assets for purposes other than 
the payment of deposits; fifth, loans on per- 
sonal security in the savings department ex- 
ceeded the legal limit for this class of se- 
curity by more than $2,000,000. 

It is estimated by the Bank Commis- 
sioner that capital has been impaired more 
than 50 per cent. and that losses from bad 
and doubtful notes will be not less than $1,- 
200,000. The official statement rendered by 
the Tremont Trust Company last September 
showed deposits in the commercial department 
subject to check amounting to $5,163,165 and 
deposits in the savings department of $11,- 
745,711. Assets included loans with collateral 





American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 





BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 





of $365,859; other demand loans of $1,056, 
211; time loans with collateral of $392,692 
and other time loans aggregating $4,531,328 
Assets in the savings department included 
loans on real estate and loans on personal se 
curitiesgamounting to $6,942,415 

The tens Trust Company was estab- 
lished in 1914 and almost from the first in- 
vited unfavorable comment from _ conserva- 
tive banking and financial interests of Boston 
because of its excessive payment of interest 
on deposits, the character of its management 
and its flamboyant advertising policy. It was 
one of the banks in which Ponzi, the “foreign 
exchange wizard,’ now in jail, kept a large 
part of his funds before he obtained an inter- 
est in the Hanover Trust Company which was 
closed last fall together with the Fidelity 
Trust Company, the so-called “McKnight 
bank,” and the Cosmopolitan and Prudential 
trust companies. During the run last fall 
which precipitated the closing of these trust 
companies the Tremont Trust Company ex- 
perienced a heavy run and with a number of 
other banks took advantage of the ninety-day 
moratorium on savings deposits. 

Simon Swig was chiefly responsible for the 
enactment of the law permitting the payment 
of 5 per cent. interest on savings deposits 
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"Wescester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 






Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E, WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000,000 
Capital, $1,250,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 
Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





and more recently advocated the passage of 
a bill which would entitle savings depositors 
to receive interest on deposits from the day 
of deposit. Other reasons for the downfall 
of the company was its subservience to politi- 
cal interests and efforts to incite racial pre- 
judice. At the time of its closing all com- 
monwealth and city funds had been with 
drawn. 


Increase in Assets of Massachusetts Trust 
Companies and Savings Banks 


During the fiscal year ended November 
15th last, financial institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
Banking Commissioner increased $190,963,- 
954, totaling $2,679,567,351 on the date given. 
The 196 savings banks had assets of $1,317,- 
107,394, an increase of $101,862,497, or 8.38 
per cent.; 114 trust companies, $1,319,497,477, 
increase of $69,240,388, or 6.43 per cent.; co- 
operative banks, private banks and all other 
concerns accepting deposits, $42,962,480, in- 
crease of $25,861,069. The savings banks 
had 2,593,207 deposit accounts, representing 
$1.206,546,9908, or an average balance of 
$465,26 for each account. 


assets of 


Beacon Trust Company Purchase Building 


The Beacon Trust Company of Boston 
has purchased the Fisk building, 89 State 
street. The assessed value of the property 
is $575,000, of which $418,000 is on the 
5.104 feet of land and $157,000 on the build- 
ing. The Beacon Trust Company will move 
its Faneuil Hall branch into the new quar- 
ters as soon as alterations can be completed. 


The banks of Massachusetts have over 
$500,000,000 invested in real estate loans and 
hold aS many as 125,000 separate mortgages 
at rates of interest substantially one-half 
the rate on other investments. 











Bank and Trust Company Legislation 
Pending 
A large number of bills affecting the busi- 
ness of trust companies and savings banks 
have been introduced at the present session 


of the Massachusetts Legislature. Among 
these are measures proposed by the Bank 
Commissioner, who recently appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Banks and Banking. 
One of the Commissioner’s bills would clas- 
sify foreign banks as commercial banks, 
and not as savings institutions, prohibiting 
them also from employing the titles of 
“trust company,” “savings banks,” and 
“banks.” Another bill provides an addition- 
al assessment upon various classes of State 
banking institutions to cover expenses of 
examination. 

Senate Bill 139 would prohibit the invest- 
ment by savings banks in the stock of any 
trust company or National bank. Senate 
sill 233 provides that no individual shall 
hold office in mote than one trust company 
or savings bank in the State. House Bill 
7 would authorize trust companies and sav- 
ings institutions to pay interest on savings 
deposits from the day of deposit to day of 
withdrawal; House Bill 285 would authorize 
investment of savings deposits in first mort- 
gages on dwelling houses. House Bill 206 
would authorize investment of savings de- 
posits in bonds secured by first mortgages 
on real estate in Massachusetts. House Bill 
537 provides for contracts with depositors, 
similar to the bill passed by the New York 
Legislature last year, for the accumulation 
of savings. House bill 539 authorizes sav- 
ings banks to maintain and operate safe 
deposit vaults. House Bill 543 would in- 
crease the limit of joint deposits in banks. 


President Philip Stockton of the Old 
Colony Trust Company has been reap- 


nointed a member of the Federal Advisory 
Board. 
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Oldest Trust Company 


in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $3,000,000 


Trust Funds over $71,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK P. Fish, Vice-PrEesiDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. Secretary 

ORRIN C. HART, Trust Orricer 
EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Leo WM. HUEGLE, AssisTANT SECRETARY 

ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TrusT OFFicer 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssisTANT TRUST OFFicEer 
GeOorRGE H. BOYNTON. MANAGER SAFE DErositT VAULT 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEw ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 





Annual Meeting, First National Bank of 
Boston 

No important changes were made in either 
the board of directors or official staff of 
the First National Bank of Boston at the 
recent annual meeting. Directors were re- 
elected as follows: Robert Amory, Calvin 
Austin, Frederick Ayer, Edward E. Blod- 
gett, Roland W. Boyden, George W. Brown, 
Earle P. Charlton, Carl P. Dennett, George 
A. Draper, Robert J. Edwards, Wilmot R. 
Evans, W. Cameron Forbes, Levi H. Green- 
wood, Frank J. Hale, Charles P. Hall, Frank 
B. Hopewell, Herbert W. Mason, Frederic 
C. McDuffie, Everett Morss, Palmer E. 
Presbrey, Andrew W. Preston, C. G. Rice, 
Gifford K. Simonds, Nathaniel Stevens, 
Albert B. Wells, George R. White, Daniel 
G. Wing and Sidney W. Winslow, Jr. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Daniel 
G. Wing, president; Clifton H. Dwinnell, 
Bernard W. Trafford, Charles F. Weed, 
Palmer E. Presbrey, F. Abbot Goodhue, 
Olaf Olsen, James D. Brennan, William F. 
Benkiser, George W.-Hyde, Edwin R. 
Rooney, Daniel A. de Menocal, Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., vice-presidents; Bertram D. 
Blaisdell, cashier; William F. Edelfson, 
Eugene W. Owen, Harry W. Bond, William 








O. Le Favre, Stanton D. Bullock, Charles H. 
Wright, Charles F. Mills, C. Sinclair Weeks, 


A. Stanley North, Arthur R. Stubbs, assistant 


cashiers; James P. Warburg, an additional 
cashier, and John H. Casey, auditor. 





Associated Savings Trust Companies Elect 
Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Savings Trust Companies of Massachusetts 
held recently, the following officers were 
elected: President, Robert F. Fay, vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Company; 
vice-president, Charles A. Barton, vice-pres- 
ident of the Worcester Bank and Trust 
Company; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd A. 
Frost, treasurer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of Cambridge. 





Raymond Merrill has become associated 
with the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, in the newly created office of auditor. 
Mr. Merrill was for many years associated 
with the New England Trust Company, re- 
signing his position as assistant treasurer 
about a year ago to accept a position with the 
First National Bank in its foreign department. 
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Co-operation 
in Banking 


OR a period of thirty-eight 
years The Seaboard National 
Bank has been co-operating 

with merchants and manufacturers 
by assisting and advising them re- 
garding financial matters. 


By practical co-operation we have 
endeavored to render during this 
period a real banking service that 
would meet the particular require- 
ments of every depositor. 

We shall be pleased to discuss this 
complete financial Service with you. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resources over Seventy-one Million Dollars 











GO Ze World Today ® 


By Wm. Rhodes Hervey 
Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


If bankers will furnish their clients who are com- 
ing to Los Angeles or.other points in Southern 
California with cards of letters of introduction to 
the officers of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank they will be aided in establishing their 
financial home and through this: connection will 
make their stay, whether for a short or.Jong period, 
a pleasant one in many ways. This bank not only 
provides a large tal banking service, 
including a complete Trust Departnient, but it is 
also in a position to render services to visitors 
outside of banking functions. 


They will be put in touch with those who can 
readily aid them in obtaining a home,.which is of 
the greatest importance on account .ef the ye 
situation, and will supply them with guided an 
maps of the city and automobile routes in Southern 
California. 


The officers of this bank will be glad to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to the friends 
and patrons of bankers in every community 
in the United States. 


ional B. T 
Dor Be he Ale Th 





NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 


Edward H. Kittredge, publicity manager 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, recently gave an address before the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association on “One Prac- 
tical Side of the Tercentenary,” in which he 
described the nation-wide publicity cam- 
paign conducted by the Old Colony Trust 
Company. 

Comparison of statements made by the 
First National Bank of Boston as of No- 
vember 15, 1920 and November 17, I9gI19, 
shows that during that period the net earn- 
ings of the bank amounted to $3,745,000, 
equal to 31.5 per cent. on capital, and 11.3 
per cent. on combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. Of total earnings, $1,- 
950,000 was devoted to dividends and $1,- 
795,000 was added to surplus and profits. 

Controlling interest in the Park Trust 
Company of Worcester, Mass., has been 
purchased by Frank A. Drury, president of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of the same 
city. 

A protective committee has been formed 
to assist in straightening out the affairs of 


the closed Fideiity Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, inviting shareholders to deposit their 
shares in one of the trust companies of 
Boston. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Merchants’ Trust Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., the former president, G. F. 
Russell, was elected chairman of the board 
and former treasurer, H. L. Sherman, was 
elected president. A. C. Dame, formerly 
assistant treasurer, was appointed treasurer 
and E; L. Southwick was appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer. The company reports 
assets of $7,813,085. 

The Merrill Trust Company of Bangor, 
Me., has increased its capital from $400,000 
to $500,000, and has taken over the business 
of the Bucksport National Bank of Bucks- 
port, Me. 

The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn., reports total resources of 
$8,290,000 with deposits of $6,983,000; capi- 
tal $400,000; surplus $400,000 and undivided 
profits of $414,051. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT 


TRUST COMPANIES 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital $2,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


115 SUMMER ST. 


Surplus $2,000,000 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 
LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 


CECIL Q. ADAMS 


SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
JAMES A. BAILEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
ELMER J. BLISS 
EDWIN P. BROWN 


HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-President and Secretary 
B. FARNUM SMITH, Vice-President 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-President 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer 


ALONZO N. BURBANK 


MORGAN BUTLER 


HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM 
WENDELL ENDICOTT 
OLIVER M. FISHER 

WALTER B. HENDERSON 
HENRY F. HURLBURT, JR 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


45 MILK ST. 





A. EDWARD GARLAND, Assistant Secretary 


HOWARD NORTON, Assistant Secretary 


GEORGE W 
THOMAS F. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY L. JEWRT 


SHEPHERD, 


Asst. Treas 


MEGAN, Assistant Secretary 


I 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
WM. J. McGAFFEE 
WILLIAM A. MULLER 


PATRICK A. 
JAMES J. 


NEIL W. RICE 
GARRET SCHENCK 


EDMUND 


O’CONNELL 
PHELAN 


AARON L. STRAUSS 
H. TALBOT 


LOREN D. TOWLE 


HERBERT F. WINSLOW 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in 


American Trust Co 
nt Tat Oe... sss on awaes 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co... 
*Charlestown Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commonwealth Trust Co 
*Dorchester Trust Co.. 
*Equitable Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co.. 
Federal Trust Co.............. 
Hyde Park Trust Co 
«ki. oc. We eee 
*International Trust Co........ 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co.. 
Liberty Trust Co 
Market Trust Co.......... 
Massachusetts Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust Co......... 
*New England Trust Co 
Old Colony Trust Co.. 
Roxbury Trust Co............. 
South Boston Trust Co.. 
*State Street Trust Co.... 
*Tremont Trust Co........ 
*United States Trust Co........ 
Winthrop Trust Co.. 


*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere 


Mill and 


Industrials Securities 
Surplus and 


Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Savings Book 
Capital Nov. 15, 1920 Nov. 15, 1920 Dept. Value 
$1,500,000 $2,789,327 $21,568,506 286 
600,000 1,663,226 17,391,517 $1,331,404 377 
1,000,000 3,439,659 16,706,711 435 
200,000 52,513 1,116,699 1,681,928 126 
100,000 $1,712 1,073,243 920,778 181 
1,500,000 1,265,405 23,276,586 5,510,701 184 
300,000 122,382 1,751,007 4,428,998 140 
. §00,000 256,170 2,648,033 191,430 153 
1,000,000 1,087,085 7,762,649 7,706,799 208 
1,000,000 430,927 7,796,865 5,091,007 143 
200,000 75,645 1,379,482 316,005 137 
400,000 157,084 900,516 400,437 139 
2,000,000 2,638,188 21,289,314 3,522,810 242 
200,000 40,074 878,431 1,208,368 125 
500,000 93,323 4.915.896 1,742,355 210 
400,000 188,268 1,603,901 1,587,121 147 
1,000,000 864,155 8,453,957 5,174,031 186 
500,000 533,234 5,964,234 1,925,854 207 
1,000,000 3,536,289 24,305,864 . 400 
7,000,000 10,221,794 125,433,701 10,111,000 246 
200,000 38,012 390,827 338,025 119 
200,000 90,616 1,172,433 2,441,505 145 
2,000,000 3,250,332 32,127,565 . a 
1,299. 300 590,033 4,980,080 11,493,781 183 
1,000,000 1,264,486 10,461,365 6,172,701 226 
100,000 42/418 669,055 325,446 142 


Bank. 
sid Asked 
290 300 
320 350 
435 
130 
150 
160 175 
120 
140 
155 175 
35 145 
110 125 
‘ 125 
300 305 
125 135 
200 220 
125 140 
yo a 
185 200 
400 . 
235 240 
115 130 
180 200 
225 235 
125 130 
245 260 
120. 130 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
The Agricultural Credit Problem 


One of the chief problems engaging the 
attention. of bankers in this part of the 
country is that relating to the adjustment 
of agricultural credits. It is recognized 
that the farmer is entitled to special con- 
sideration with market prices well below 
cost of production. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the harvesting of crops brings 
about the cancellation of farmers’ loans, so 
that the slate is fairly clean when the time 
arrives for securing further accommodation 
in connection with spring planting. The 
existing situation is rendered confusing by 
the fact that farmers are either unwilling or 
have been unable to market their crops, so 
that little or no progress has been made in 
liquidating farmers’ indebtedness at the 
banks. With the planting season approach- 
ing, it is difficult to see how additional 
credit can be granted unless there is, more 
vigorous movement of grain to points of 
consumption. The situation has also ma- 
terially changed within the last month. For 
every one farmer who persists in holding 
back his wheat for higher prices, there are 
nine others eager and willing to dispose 
of their stocks at current market values. 
Some uneasiness is also expressed in con- 
nection with the delay in starting the ma- 
chinery of the proposed $100,000,000 For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation through 
which some measure of export relief was 
expected, 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, discussing the business and bank- 
ing outlook, said: 

“From our contact with bankers in the 
agricultural sections we see signs of grad- 
ually increasing liquidation of farm prod- 
ucts. It has been difficult for farmers to 
come to a complete realization of the situ- 
ation and they had have the impression 
that they were being called to suffer greater 
losses than other lines of business. More 
recently, however, they have found that the 
dollar has greater purchasing power than 
it had a short time ago, and they are becom- 
ing more and more willing to dispose of 
their products.” 


No Marked Decline in Money Rates Expected 

Commenting upon money market pros- 
pects, Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 





Our Booklet— 


What You Should Know 


About Trust Service 


will be given 


yy 
you upon request. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 
Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 





says: “l do not anticipate that rates of 
discount will be reduced until rediscounts 
at Federal Reserve banks are still further 
cut down. Liquidation has been going on 
steadily for some time, but there must be 
a still further cutting down in the volume 
of paper carried at reserve institutions be- 
fore the bars can be: lowered. The high 
rates current make borrowing unprofitable, 
as under current marketing conditions 
smaller profits have to be taken by mer- 
chants, and this includes both retailers and 
jobbers. Lessons that were learned in 1893 
and 1907 have not lost their influence on 
the minds of thinking people, and in the 
next year I anticipate that progress will be 
made slowly, smaller profits will be accepted 
and a return to a solid foundation will be 
all the more surely made.” 


The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank reports 
a rapid increase in new savings accounts 
which now number 138,561, averaging $425 
each. 

Charles S. Dewey has been chosen vice- 
president of the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Lamson H. Date, an assistant 
cashier, and C. M. Nelson, assistant treas- 
urer. 
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228 TRUST COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 





GENERAL DAWES ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


One of the most important announce- 
ments in Chicago banking circles since the 
beginning of the year is the retirement of 
Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Dawes as president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, and 
his election as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Particular interest attached to this 
announcement because of the frequency with 
which Mr. Dawes’ name has been associated 
with the selection of the next Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Dawes occupies an eminent position 
among American bankers, not alone because 
of his splendid recordin making the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois one of the 
strongest financial institutions in Chicago, 
but also because of his very valuable serv- 
ice in France during the war. Mr. Dawes 
first studied for the bar, but soon turned to 
engineering and achieved success in direct- 
ing railroad construction and managing pub- 
lic utilities. He was among the group of 
men who had most to do with the nomina- 
tion and election of William McKin- 
ley as President. During the admin- 
istration of the latter occupied the office 
of Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington. Soon after retiring from politics 


Mr. Dawes organized the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois in Chicago in 1902 and 
continued president up to the time of his 
recent election to chairman of the board. 
Under Mr. Dawes’ management, the Cen- 
tral Trust Company has grown rapidly re- 
porting capital of $6,000,000 surplus and 
undivided profits of $2,928,000, and deposits 
of $54,036,000. 

The election of Mr. Dawes as chairman of 
the board signifies no relaxation of active 
interest in the affairs of the Company, but 
rather a broader scope of supervision. He 
is succeeded as president by the former 
vice-president, Mr. Joseph G. Otis, who was 
acting president during Mr. Dawes’ absence 
in France. 

Mr. Dawes was the only American banker 
to attain to the rank of brigadier-general in 
the war. He was instrumental in forming 
one of the first volunteer engineering units 
and went to France as a major of engineers. 
He then became a member of General 
Pershing’s staff as general purchasing agent 
with the rank of brigadier-general. He was 
also appointed to the Allied Purchasing 
Commission and the Liquidation Commis- 
sion of the Allies, returning home in August, 
1919. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 











Earnings of Continental and Commercial 
National 

Net earnings for the year 1920 of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, and 
the Continental & Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank amounted to $6,488,263.00. 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National, in a let- 
ter to stockholders, said: 

“After charging all bonds and securities 
down to their present market value and set- 
ting up $3,550,000 as a reserve for Govern- 
ment and local taxes, and after making un- 
usually large reservations for contingencies 
against future losses, the net earnings of 
these banks for the year amounted to $6,- 
488,263.09 as against $5,930,02I.11 in 1919. 

“This equals an earning of 28.26 per cent. 
on the average capital stock of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, as 
against 27.58 per cent. for 1919, and is equal 
to 12.90 per cent. on the combined capital, 
surplus and profits invested, as against 12.77 
per cent. last year. 

“Regular dividends amounting to $3,257,- 
380 have been paid during the year, leaving 
$3,230,883.09 to be carried forward to the 
undivided profits accounts of the banks. 

“In making comparisons, there should be 
taken into account the fact that on August 
1, 1920, the capital of the bank was in- 
creased $3,500,000, which stock was sold to 
the stockholders at par.” 





Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
George P. Hoover, who has been with the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, for 
more than a quarter of a century, resigned 
as vice-president but remains as a director, 
and was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. Donald C. Miller, assistant 
manager of the municipal department, was 

made manager of that department. 


Appointed Cashier Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Co. 

Directors of the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company of Chicago have appointed John 
J. Geddes cashier to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated last month by the retirement, on a 
pension, of cashier B. C. Peterson, who was 
associated with the company for 37 years. 
Mr. Geddes began working for the Mer- 
chant’s loan 2I years ago, as a messenger, 
and has served in most of the departments 
in the bank. 

He leaves the position of assistant cashier, 
which will be filled by William A. Hutchi- 
son. Like Mr. Geddes, Mr. Hutchison be- 
gan work with the bank as a runner and 
has seen one year more of service with the 
bank than has Mr. Geddes. Mr. Hutchison 
was auditor and chief clerk. Richard T. 
Crane, Jr., retired as a director. 





Chicago Clearing House Election 

Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Company has been re- 
elected president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association; William C. Tilden, vice- 
president; Thomas C. Stibbs, manager, and 
Theodore T. Thedieck, assistant manager. 
The Clearing House Committee consists of: 
James B. Forgan, chairman; Edmund D. 
Hulbert, John A. Lynch, Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes and Solomon A. Smith, and Charles 
H. Meyer is continued as bank examiner. 

The recent annual banquet of Chicago 
Chapter, A. I. B. drew fully 800 members to 
hear Governor W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The bond department of the Continental 
& Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago is offering an issue of $100,000,000 Ohio 
Power Company first and refunding mort- 
gage 7 per cent. sinking fund bonds, due 
January 1, 1951 to yield 7.40 per cent. 
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A Bank Service 
for all Rhode Island 


Providence headquarters and 

eight branch offices. enable 

this company to transact all 

kinds of financial affairs for 

its clients with promptness 

and thoroughness in every 
part of the State. 


Industrial Trust Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Resources More Than $80,000,000 


BRANCHES: 


Pawtucket Woonsocket Westerly 
Newport Bristol Pascoag 


Warren 


Wickford 


TRUST. COMPANIES 







Louisiana 
Banking Laws 


The laws of Louisiana are 
based chiefly on the “Code 
Napoleon” or from the French 
Law. 


The laws of other states are 
based on the Common Law 
of England. 


For the convenience of 
banks and bankers of the 
country we have prepared a 
booklet on the new Louisiana 
Banking Laws passed by the 
General Assembly of 1920. 


We shall be pleased to send 
you a copy upon request. 






















Hibernia 
Bank ©. Trust Co. 


New Orleans 











Steady Improvement in Banking Situation 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
is steadily building up its reserve ratio 
which has increased to 51.5 per cent. as 
compared with 39.8 per cent. December 23rd 
last. The improvement in the banking sit- 
uation is attributed principally to continued 
liquidation in various branches of trade and 
industry, bringing about readjustment of 
prices and stimulating buying power. The 
smaller volume of business turn-over is re- 
flected in bank clearings, which amounted 
during January to $2,413,821,000, or $442,- 
910,000 less than same month last year. 

An official compilation states there were 
141 State banks in Chicago on January 3rd, 
compared with 132 on November 15, 1920, 
and these 141 banks had resources totaling 
$1,306,801,331. Loans totaled $790,191,971, 
a decrease of $27,621,684, as compared with 
November 15, 1920; demand deposits to- 
taled $996,9081,618, an increase of $18,547,670; 
capital, surplus, undivided profits and re- 
serves totaled $149,795,910, a decrease of 
$25,892; deposits totaled $1,052,053,263, an 
increase of $10,680,163; cash resources, $261,- 
310.044, an increase of $39,505,645. 





Chicago Brevities 

In a decision handed down recently in 
the Sangamon County Court, the validity of 
the Illinois, “blue sky law” securities act 
was sustained. 

The Franklin Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has qualified under the law as a 
trust company, and will be equipped to act 
as trustee, registrar and transfer agent, 
executor, administrator, conservator, etc. 
Irvin J. Rich, formerly manager of the bond 
department, has been elected secretary, and 
Edgar F. Olson, trust officer. 

The newly organized Devon Trust and 
Savings Bank recently opened for business 
at Devon avenue,and Clark street, The stock 
is $100,000 and the surplus, $20,000. The 
officers are: President, Charles V. Wellner; 
vice-presidents, Charles W. Peters. and Nich- 
olas J. Wietor; cashier, F. D. Ehlert. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee of an. issue of 
$250,000 par value 8 per cent. sinking fund 
gold bonds of the George C. Moon Company, 
dated February 15, 1921, and due February 15, 
1936. 



































TRUST COMPANIES 


Every Phase of the Banking and Trust Service 


The cordial spirit of accommodation and co-operation which obtains in 
the management of this Bank enables us to offer particularly valuable serv- 
ices to Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States. Our 


organization covers every phase of Commercial Banking and Fiduciary 
Service. 


National Banks contemplating the establishment of Trust Departments 


are invited to write for our booklets on that subject, or to correspond with 
our Trust Department. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


Resources over Ninety-five Millions 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trust Officer 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Book 
Bank Capital Profits Deposits Value Bid Asked 
CRORE TIN EE. 8 cvnns sis cehide debe eo ewcalts ccs neomele $2,928,060 $54,036,255 149 178 183 
Chicago Trust Co 1,000,000 543,667 10,732,370 154 142 147 


Citizens Trust & Savings 100,000 30,668 2,237,421 130 210 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 5,830,137 59,886, 707 216 293 
Drovers Trust & Savings....................... 250,000 418,709 = 53,38 267 350 
+First Trust & Savings. . te itiaesa eee 5,961,508 j 195 393 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings. . 500,000 424,619 7 184 240 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 321,620 207 200 
Guarantee Trust & Savings. . OPE Oe 126,341 163 170 
Harris Trust & Savings 4,072,413 302 500 
Home Bank & Trust Co 300, ‘000 261,235 499, 51° 187 260 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank ... 5,000,000 11,362,573 215 350 
Kenwood Trust & Savings piece See 200,000 313,636 ‘ 2685 5 256 275 
Lake View Trust & Savings se ee 398,090 518,01: 179 230 
Market Trust & Savings ... 200,000 65,297 132 115 
Mercantile Trust & Savings : 4 0,000 181,827 145 192 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co..... ..... 5,000,000 11,033,889 271 355 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings 200,000 85,613 1,550 142 150 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 500,000 346,615 366,916 169 225 
Northern Trust & Savings 2,000,000 3,918,109 37° 768,605 295 315 
Peoples Trust & Savings .... 600,000 5: 35 5, 637 13,176,728 207 270 
Pullman Trust & Savings ... 300,000 272,156 5,219,497 191 185 
Sheridan Trust & Savings........ 500,000 260,914 6,918,928 152 275 
Standard Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 658,133 7,188,748 165 156 
Senin: Bee 06 CMSORMD no es con oes ccc eee vsece 2'500,000 4,031,111 35,191,327 261 310 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 114,274 1,527,383 157. 170 
SO EE Ss ed vee alb abe : 2,999,517 35, 325, 008 249 315 
West Side Trust & Savings 281,248 10,402,513 170 300 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 282,229 4,946,528 213 290 

*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial edieual Bank. 

tStock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


Business and Financial Situation in 
Mississippi Valley Section 


The Mississippi Valley Association recent- 
ly sent out a questionnaire to over 8,000 
business firms and men representing various 
interests to ascertain prevailing sentiment as 
to economic conditions. The replies afford 
a comprehensive survey of the situation 
throughout the vast region embraced by the 
Mississippi Valley district. The one fact 
upon which all are agreed is that economic 
and basic conditions are sound and that the 
most serious phase of price reaction and 
adjustment to peace-time standards has been 
successfully negotiated. The main reason 
attributed for existing curtailment of busi- 
ness is that the public demands lower costs 
for staple articles of consumption. It is also 
the general conviction that credit resources 
are adequate to meet all proper needs. 


Reassuring words also come from Mr. 
William C. McMartin, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, who says: 


“Whatever danger of a crisis there may 
have been has passed. Our banking posi- 
tion is stronger than it has been for many 
months, and the business community itself 
is getting back to a calm state of mind. 
There is nothing in the situation of which 
a conservatively managed business need be 
afraid, and when later it analyzes the situa- 
tion it will find that while it has not made 
the enormous profits of which it could boast, 
say in 1918 and 1910, still over the period 
of the war its average profits have been 
very satisfactory. I feel that the situation 
justifies the statement that the most trying 
and critical stage of the readjustment period 
is safely over.” 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, in 
its review for February, issued by its re- 
search and _ statistical department, sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: “Sum- 
marizing the situation, it would seem that 
it is a time when both too great confidence 
and too much pessimism should be avoided. 
The fundamental conditions are sound and 
require only patience and prudence. If the 
year 1921 can be accepted as one of general 
and complete readjustment with somewhat 
of a rivival during the summer, we ought to 
look forward, assuming favorable crop con- 
ditions, to a very complete restoration of 
active industrial condition in the United 
States by the close of the year.” 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 
ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 





The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 








Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
Conducts Thrift Campaign 

The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has made liberal use of “printers’ 
ink” in conducting an extensive thrift cam- 
paign. The various reasons for creating 
and maintaining savings accounts were set 
forth in a forceful series of advertisements 
appearing in local newspapers, followed up 
by pamphlet reproductions and other liter- 
ature. The results have been reflected in 
a large increase in the number of new sav- 
ings accounts opened at the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 

The publicity department of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company has also made liberal 
use of posters and display advertising to 
carry abroad the message of thrift. Motion 
picture films are also used as well as maga- 
zines with national circulations. The sav- 
ings department of the company now serves 
nearly 50,000 patrons. In its various depart- 
ments the Mercantile Trust Company serves 
over 100,000 of St. Louisans. 

E. J. Krause, president and treasurer of 
the Willis Coal and Mining Company has 
been elected a director of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 









TRUST COMPANIES 


At the Lirst National Bank of St. Louis 

Mr. James McCleave, manager of the 
credit department of the First National bank 
in St. Louis has recently been elected 
assistant cashier. Mr. McCleave was born 
in Liverpool, England and has been in the 
banking business ever since he became a 
resident of this country nearly 20 years ago, 
being employed in various capacities. Wnen 
the Third National Bank consolidated with 
the St. Louis Union and Mechanics-American 
National Bank as the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mr. McClave continued in charge 
of the credit department. 

Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank was recently pre- 
sented with the Melville L. Wilkinson Cup 
by the St. Louis Advertising Club at a spe- 
cial dinner given by the club to the National 
Advertising Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and the 
board of directors of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 


Elected Vice-President Mortgage Trust Co. 
of St. Louis 


Mr. Matt T. Wagner, who has _ been 
elected director and vice-president of the 





Matt T. WAGNER 


Elected Director and Vice-President Mortgage Trust Co., 
St. Louis, and Director of Mortgage Guarantee Trust Co. 
of St. Louis 
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Mortgage Trust Company and director of 
the mortgage Guarantee Company, came to 
ot. Louis two years ago, immediately upon 
his retirement from the U. S. Army serv- 
ice, to take charge of the new bond depart- 
ment of the old Third National bank which 
was organized at that time. 


Mr. Wagner is a native of North Caro- 
lina, was educated at the University of 
North Carolina, and was in charge of the 
bond department of the Bankers Trust 
Company of Denver, Colo., when he en- 
tered the service at the beginning of the 
late war. Since the consolidation of the 
Third National bank with the St. Louis 
Union Bank and the Mechanics-American 
National bank, Wagner has held the posi- 
tion as manager of the bond department of 
the First National bank. Under the affilia- 
tion of the Mortgage Trust Company with 
the First National bank, Mr. Wagner will 
continue as manager of the bank’s bond de- 
partment while occupying the position as 
vice-president and member of the board in 
the Mortgage Trust Company. 


National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


At the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, there has just been finished a 
new business contest among employees 
which -produced remarkable results. Early 
in 1920, Mr. Charles Rebstock, one of the 
directors of the bank, announced that he 
would contribute the sum of $5,000 in cash 
for new business prizes. The contest began 
on April 1, 1920, and lasted until January 


15, 1921. There were three separate laps, 


of the contest, each carrying its prizes; at 
the end of the contest there was a dis- 
tribution of capital prizes based on the total 
points amassed by contestants. 

During the nine and one-half months, 
contestants brought to the bank 3862 sav- 
ings accounts with total balances of $468,- 
182, an average for savings accounts of $121. 
In addition, there were procured 792 check- 
ing accounts with total balances of $491,- 
016.65—an average for checking accounts of 
$620. 

Paul O. Daudt, manager of the transit 
department of The National Bank of Com- 
merce, has been made an assistant cashier. 
E. G. Kehde was elected to the official po- 
sition of auditor. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis has taken over direct management and 
control of the safe deposit vaults and boxes 
which heretofore have been held under a 
lease by the Mortgage Trust Company. 
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Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company Elects 
Officers and Directors 

At its annual election February 10th, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, made three additions to its board of 
directors in the persons of Robert A. B. 
Walsh, Richard T. Shelton and S. H. Cur- 
lee. Samuel B. Blair of the Company’s 
Trust Department was promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant trust officer and- James 
M. Turley was elected auditor. 

The three new directors represent promi- 
nent and diversified manufacturing indus- 
tries of St. Louis. Robert A. B. Walsh is 
vice-president of the Mississippi Glass Com- 
pany and vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Walsh Fire Clay Products Com- 
pany. He is also a director of the Missis- 
sippi Wire Glass Company of New York. 
He is the third son of Julius S. Walsh, 
chairman of the board of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. 

Richard: T. Shelton is president of the 
Midland Rubber Company and Shelton Pan- 
ama Hat Company. He is a native Miss- 
ourian, and belongs to a pioneer family, be- 
ing the great-grandson of Reuben Gentry. 
who came to Missouri territory in 1809 and 
after whose family Gentry County takes its 
name. His organization is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of Panama hats in the 
world, with foreign connections in Java, 
Japan, China, the Philippines and various 
South American countries. In 1916 he or- 
ganized the Midland Rubber Company, 
which manufactures rain coats and other 
rubberized garments, and which, in addition 












to its domestic business, is an exporter to 
Mexico and Central America. In connec- 
tion with both these enterprises, Mr. Shel- 
ton has traveled extensively in South Amer- 
ica and the Far East. 

S. H. Curlee, president of the , Curlee 
Clothing Company, manufacturers of men’s 
ready-to-wear garments, is a native of 
Corinth, Miss., but has been in business in 
St. Louis since 1887. He is also president 
of the Buckskin Manufacturing Company of 
Evansville, Ind., whose business is the same 
as that of the Curlee Clothing Company. 

The only change in the company’s official 
personnel were the election of James M. 
Turley to the position of auditor, and of 
Samuel B. Blair to that of assistant trust 
officer. Both are long experienced in the 
company’s seryice, Turley having been in 
its financial department for 22 years, and 
Blair in its safe deposit and trust depart- 
ments for I4 years. 

James M. Turley was born in Creston. Q., 
and is a graduate of St. Benedict’s College 
of Atchison, Kans. He took a law degree 
at Benton College, St. Louis, and is a'so a 
graduate of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. He has handled practically every ac- 
counting phase of the banking busine:s 

Samuel B. Blair, who becomes assistant 
trust officer, was born in Bowling Green, 
Pike County, Missouri, and is a graduate of 
the American Institute of Banking. His 
first service with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company was in the safe deposit de- 
partment, and he has had experience in prac 
tically all branches of its trust department 


CONDITIONS OF ST. LOVIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co............ pete ga 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 
North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Savings Trust Co 


Misdedilie Trust Ob: .2:. .. 2 is. ide desass cs... 


Surplus and 


Capital Profits Deposits 

. .$1,000,000.00 $388,817.11 $9,045,819.74 
200,000.00 85,005.07 4,038,088.42 

.. 8,000,000.00 7,484,018.81 48,010,671.58 

.. 3,000,000.00 5,657 ,105.42 24,442,657.28 
200,000.00 83,023.12 2,154,498.01 
100,000.00 136,433.15 2,201,931.71 
500,000.00 433,371.16 7, 888,656.70 
100,000.00 53,873.57 1,387 322.33 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis and 38 Wall St. New York. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


Preponderance of Trust Company Resources 


The progressive, modern spirit which char- 
acterizes the management of trust companies 
and which makes so strong an appeal to pub- 
lic patronage is nowhere so well demonstrated 
as by the tremendous growth of trust com- 
panies in Ohio and especially in the city of 
Cleveland. Today, by far the largest propor- 
tion of Ohio’s banking resources is held by 
trust companies. The wonderful growth of 
industry and trade in this district has also 
been responsible for the creation of greater 
trust company units, brought about by ab- 
sorption of National banks and the merger 

r State institutions. Branch banking policy 
has likewise proved remarkably successful as 
evidenced by the establishment of numerous 
branches during the past few years. 


Ohio has now acquired the fifth place among 
the commonwealths of the Union in point of 
volume of banking resources, being exceeded 
only by New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. To a very large extent 
this prestige is due to the vigorous manage 
ment of trust companies, the stimulus afforded 
to all classes of industry and business and 
the cultivation of thrift and savings. Re- 
sources of the 767 trust companies and State 
banking institutions of Ohio aggregated at 
the close of the last year, $1,518,679,471, rep- 
resenting a gain during 1920 of not less than 
$231,000,000. Deposits total $1,269,000,000, an 
increase of $120,000,000 for the year. It is 
noteworthy that $66,000,000 of this increase in 
deposits constitutes savings accounts. Capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of trust com- 
panies and State banks increased during 1920 
from $122,997,000 to $154,336,000. It is there- 
fore safe to say that no other State in this 
country has made so large a proportionate 
gain in either banking or trust company re- 
sources as witnessed in Ohio during the year 
1920. 

A considerable amount of this increase in 
trust company and State banking resources 
is due to the transfer of assets and accounts 
from National banks which have been liqui- 
dated and their business absorbed by trust 
companies. In the case of the newly organ- 
ized Union Trust Company it implied the 
transfer of the business of two important Na- 
tional banks. This shifting of banking power 
from the National to the trust company classi- 
fication is not reflected in the figures quoted 
above as the merger only became effective 
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after the close of the past year. A further 
preponderance of trust company power is ef- 
fected with the more recent absorption of the 
National Commercial Bank of this city by the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company. 

The manner in which Cleveland is forging 
ahead as a banking and business center: is 
also indicated by the growth of bank clear- 
ings. Total clearings for 1920 were $6,877,- 
387,000, representing a gain of more than 25 
per cent. for the past year. Bank transactions 
showed an increase of 23.3 per cent. and bal- 
ances increased more than 32 per cent. Al- 
though deflation has been in progress in Ohio 
and in Cleveland as it has been throughout 
the nation, but it is evidence of the underlying 
basic financial prowess of this State that .trust 
company and State banking resources have 
revealed no contraction, although borrowings 
and bills payable have responded to deflation- 
ary tendencies. 


Consolidation of Guardian Trust and 
National Commercial 


Cleveland will have three trust companies 
each with resources in excess of $100,000,000, 
when the final arrangements are completed for 
the absorption of the business of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank by the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. Negotiations will 
be completed with the ratification by the stock- 
holders of the respective banks. The capital 
of the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
will be increased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
as part of the assets will be purchased and 
part acquired through exchange of stock. 

Although the National Commercial Bank, 
with its charter dating back to 1864, will re- 
linquish its corporate identity the quarters as 
well as the personnel will be retained as a 
branch of the Guardian. This will be an im- 
portant addition to the system of branch offices 
maintained by the Guardian which during the 
past year absorbed the Lakewood State Bank, 
the Rocky River Savings & Banking Com- 
pany and the Spira Trust Company in addi- 
tion to opening branch offices at Euclid and 
E. 46th street and Euclid and E. 102d street. 
Construction has been started also on the 
university branch of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, at 103000 Euclid avenue. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Company the board of 
directors was increased to thirty-two. by the 
addition of R. S. Hall, president, the Bourne- 
Fuller Company and James W. Warwick, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Drake Coal 
Company. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


BANK & TRUST Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK J. KLAuser, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
Joun P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LocuBiuver, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. Curisten, Manager Foreign Department 


Joun CumMInNGS, Chairman of the Board 

GrorGE M. JONES, President 

EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour Horr, Secretary 

Ernest W. Davis, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 








INITIAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 


CLEVELAND 


The successful transfer and merging of the 
business and interests of the six banks and 
trust companies which were recently united 
in the new Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land is emphasized by the results shown in 
the first financial statement issued at the close 
of business January 18th. This summary defi- 
nitely establishes the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland as the third largest trust com- 
pany in the United States from the standpoint 
of combined resources, deposits and capitali- 
zation. The January 18th statement shows ag- 
gregate resources of $310,743,615, embracing 
loans and investments of $235,839,226; cash 
and due from banks, $24,222,726; due from 
Federal Reserve bank, $25,048,511; United 
States bonds and certificates, $5,732,474; real 
estate and buildings, $9,297,864; letters of 
credit, $3,258,626 and acceptances of $6,554,- 
501. Deposits on January 18th amounted to 
226,474,696, which indicates that there was 
no interruption of business relationships or 
shifting of accounts as a result of merging 
the component institutions into the Union 
Trust Company. Capital and surplus amount 
to $33,000,000 with additional undivided prof- 
its of $889,823. Only the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York City report larger totals of re- 
sources, deposits and capitalization. 

The organization, personnel and equipment 
of the big Union Trust Company with its nu- 
merous departments exemplifies how com- 
pletely and comprehensively a modern trust 
company serves every conceivable financial, 
banking and fiduciary need. The final stage 
of merger proceedings was concluded on Jan- 
uary 18th with the formal operation of the 
Broadway Savings and Trust Company and 
the Woodland Avenue Savings and Trust 
Company as part of the Union Trust Company 
which represents also the merging of the Citi- 


zens Savings & Trust Company, the First Na- 
tional Bank, the Union Commerce National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank. 

With the entrance of the Broadway and 
Woodland banks to this consolidation the off- 
cial board was increased by the addition of 
O. M. Stafford, president of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills and executive vice-president of 
the Broadway and Woodland banks; P. J. 
Slach, treasurer of the Broadway Savings & 
Trust Company, and J. C. Sanders, secretary 
and L. H. Fisher, treasurer of the Woodland 
Savings & Trust Company, who were also 
elected vice-presidents of the Union Trust 
Company. 

George H. Hodgson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Company, and Fred R. White, real estate, also 
were elected to the board of the Union Trust 
Company. At the same time the advisory 
board was increased to twenty-four and now 
consists of: John Becker, L. A. Cobb, A. J. 
Cook, H. B. Corner, F. W. Daykin, E. F. 
Dyer, H. C. Ellison, S. T. Everett, F .K. Glid- 
den, George Gund, S. P. Harris, B. W. Hou- 
sun, G. W. Kinney, O. C. Nelson, C. A. Nicola, 
George H. Olmsted, C. A. Otis, Joseph Ranft, 
F. F. Stafford, V. C. Taylor, Harry L. Vail, 
M. G. Vilas, D. R. Warmington and W. R. 
Werner. 


Further centralization of Cleveland’s bank- 
ing and trust company resources will ensue 
from the merging of the Columbia Savings 
& Loan Company with the State Banking and 


Trust Company, giving total resources of $14,- 
000,000 and deposits of $12,000,000. 


The recent merging of the Superior Sav- 
ings and Trust Company with the Central Na- 
tional Bank Savings and Trust Company gives 
combined resources of $43,325,000. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Bank and Trust Company Groxth 


A compilation from latest official returns 
shows that the banks and trust companies 
of Pittsburgh have the largest volume of 
deposits ever recorded. The largest in- 
creases during the past twelve months were 
shown by the trust companies and State 
banks. Total deposits in the 78 chartéred 
banking and trust company institutions of 
the city of Pittsburgh aggregate $817,013,249, 
which compares with $692,132,137 at the 
close of 1919. The 21 National banks in- 
creased their deposits in the year from 
$361,582,623 to $434,050,536. The 34 trust 
companies expanded from $215,939,930 to 
$254,073,004, and the 23 State banks from 
$114,609,584 to $127,980,619. 





Comparative Statement of South Side Trust 
Company 

Within the past year the resources of the 
South Side Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
have increased from $3,371,222 to $4,015,555; 
deposits increased from $2,652,603 to $3,- 
324,982 and substantial growth has also been 
experienced by the trust department. The 
capital is $300,000 with increase in surplus 
from $100,000 to $200,000, leaving undivided 
profits of $101,794. 





Pittsburgh Brevities 


Charles E. Swartz has been elected an 
assistant treasurer of the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company. “Specialized Service to Our 
Patrons” is the title of an unusually well 
written pamphlet recently issued by the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company. 


W. U. Wittmer has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Terminal Trust Company. 


William Hageman has been elected trust 
officer of the Potter Title & Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding Chester O. Dunlap, who 
was the recipient of a testimonial dinner 
upon the occasion of his retirement. 


At a recent reorganization meeting of the 
Logan Trust Company of New Kensington, 
Mr. A. C. Knox was elected chairman of 
the board, and John McCarthy Kennedy 
was elected president. Philip C. King was 
elected vice-president and trust officer. 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


Trust Company Receives University 
Professors 


Two members of the University of Cali- 
fornia faculty have become associated with 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. They are Professor Edward Elliott, 
a brother-in-law of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Dr. J. R. Douglas, both of the de- 
partment of political science at the University. 
Professor Elliott will become vice-president 
of the Security, in charge of a newly created 
department of research and service. 





The Los Angeles-Pasadena Bank 
Consolidation 


With the completion of plans for the con- 
solidation of the Union Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Union National Bank of Pasa- 
dena with the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank the latter institution with its afhliated 
First National Bank will present combined 
resources of over $133,000,000. Henry M. Rob- 
inson continues as president of both the First 
National Bank and the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. Doctor John Willis Baer, 
president of the Pasadena institutions, be- 
comes vice-president and a director of the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank and will 
be managing director of the Union Banks of 
Pasadena. The present board of directors of 
the Union Bank will constitute an advisory 
board of which Frank C. Bolt will be chair- 
man. 

The Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
will shortly open its tenth branch office, the 
latest addition to be located in the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel in charge of C. W. Young. The 
ninth office, called the Hollywood branch is in 
charge of Frank R. Hedrick. 





George S. Parker, formerly president of the 
Live Stock National Bank at Sioux City, Ia., 
has been elected first vice-president and mana- 
ger of the National Bank and Trust Company, 
of Pasadena. 


At Columbus, O., the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank has taken over the Produce 
Exchange Bank. 

The City Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Alliance, O., has increased capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The new Courthouse Branch of the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati, O., has experienced marked success. 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 


BANKERS 
Casttelee. .: <i; 






. $3,000,000 








Self-Liquidating 
Collateral ‘Trust Gold Notes 


As conclusive evidence of the. self-liquidating character of these Securities, 
it can be pointed out that 36.6% of all Collateral Trust Gold Notes which 
matured during the year 1920 were paid before maturity—with the consent, 
of course, of the holders; the length of such pre-payments running up to four 
months. 


The prepayments prove two things: 


1. The quality and collectibility of the underlying collateral. 


ys 


2. The conservatism with which the 


maturities are fixed on the Gold 


Notes, when issued. A liberal margin of safety is allowed to make 
certain that the collections from the collateral will ALWAYS pro- 
vide the funds to pay the Gold Notes. 


Send for Current Offering Sheet 
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President Hinsch’s Big Family Enjoy 
Annual Dinner 

Few bank presidents command a more 
loyal following from their employees than 
does Mr. Charles A. Hinsch as president 
of the Fifth-Third National Bank and the 
affiliated Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O. The wholesome 
family spirit which obtains among the of- 
ficers and employees of these two institu- 
tions was voiced in the hearty greeting ac- 
corded Mr. Hinsch as “Our Chief” at the 
annual dinner recently given by the Fifth- 
Third Union Savings Club. 

The rapid progress shown by the Fifth- 
Third National Bank and by the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Co. is attributable not 
only to the splendid executive policies carried 
out by President Hinsch but also by his 
personal qualities which calls forth the best 
efforts and co-operation of officers and em- 
ployees alike. The annual dinner is only 
one of numerous functions by means of 
which the leaven of fraternity and fellow- 
ship is mingled with efficient business 
methods. Every summer Mr. Hinsch invites 
his “family” to his spacious summer resi- 
dence and generous provision is also made 
for the welfare of employees in other ways. 





St. Louis Brevities 


Forty-four banks and trust companies of 
Missouri recently were awarded the cus- 
tody of the surplus State fund for the 
ensuing four years at an average rate of 
5.134 per cent. interest on daily balances. 
The rate during the past four years has been 
3.70 per cent. 

Ben F. Edwards, former head of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, has applied for a Na- 
tional bank charter for St. Louis, capital 
$1,000,000, 

All the officers of the American Trust 
Company were re-elected at a meeting of 
the board of directors held recently. W. G. 
McClellan, chief clerk, was elected assistant 
treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Union Trust Company on January 2oth, 
A. H. Burg, formerly secretary of the com- 
pany, was elected a vice-president. 

The Council of Administration, Missouri 
Bankers’ Association has accepted the invi- 
tation of the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, to hold the 31st annual convention 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association in St. 
Louis, the dates being Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 17th and 18th. 


or 





